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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
tery issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
uticles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
wccesses as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
taders have accomplished things in classrooms and 
© school systems that should be known in thou- 
ands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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ONLY the ALUMNI 
CAN SAVE YOU 


What happened when a school faced “red” charges 


By MELLIE M. CALVERT 


N THE OCTOBER 1944 issue of THE CLEAR- 
] ING House is an article by the writer 
which discussed the various techniques used 
by a public high school to keep the alumni 
in warm contact with the school. 

The editor’s note which accompanied the 
article said: 

Some of the biggest future improvements in our 
public-relations program probably lie in other 
spheres than the newspapers and other means of 
publicity. Have the high schools been neglecting 
their alumni in this respect? Herewith, we offer the 
story of the close relationship that has been devel- 


— #-— 


Epiror’s Note: After this article was in 
type, we received the following report from 
Mrs. Calvert about the verdict on the case: 
“On December 30, 1946, the Board of Edu- 
cation of Los Angeles officially announced 
its findings, the first of which was that the 
evidence did not support the complaint 
that these teachers imposed Communist 
doctrines upon their students. Afterward 
the community papers and the Los An- 
geles dailies carried stories clearing the 
teachers of ‘red’ charges. I hope that this 
article will prove helpful to some other 
school that finds itself similarly attacked.” 
Mrs. Calvert teaches at Canoga Park, Cal., 
High School. 


oped between Canoga Park, Cal., High School and 
its alumni, and the good which this has accom- 
plished. Apparently this school has built a solid 
foundation that will be hard for any taxpayers’ 
group to crack. 


Recently a situation developed at Canoga 
Park High School in which the school was 
attacked. Although the attack was an inci- 
dental part of a pre-election campaign, 
it created a crisis in which there was sudden 
and desperate need for the support of the 
alumni of the school. The alumni promptly 
came to the rescue, by telephone, by letter, 
and in person. Moreover, the crisis was one 
in which effective aid could be given only 
by people who were former students of the 
school. 

Events occurred as follows: 

One Friday, at school, two of the high- 
school teachers were suddenly served with 
subpoenas which summoned them to re- 
port the next Wednesday at 10 A.M. for a 
hearing before the Tenney Committee, a 
joint-legislative committee investigating un- 
American activities. 

At the Tenney Committee hearing the 
teachers were put on the witness stand, 
asked to identify themselves, tell what sub- 
jects they taught, tell about their extra- 
curricular activities, their methods of teach- 
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ing, and any organizations to which they 
belonged. 

After they left the stand, two former stu- 
dents, two high-school students, a retired 
teacher, and two parents of alumni took the 
stand and made statements which indicated 
that the teachers were pro-Russian in their 
thinking and unprofessional in their teach- 
ing. 

The accused were not given an oppor- 
tunity to deny the charges or defend them- 
selves in any way. They could not even 
attack false testimony by way of a libel suit 
—because any testimony given before the 
Tenney Committee in California is “privi- 
leged,” and a person making false state- 
ments cannot be sued for libel. 

The principal, who had accompanied the 
teachers to the hearing, was also called to 
the stand. He attempted to correct mis- 
representations, but was not allowed to. 

To make conditions harder, the commun- 
nity and the Los Angeles papers immedi- 
ately featured stories about the un-Ameri- 
can activities hearing, implied guilt in the 
way they handled the stories, and even 
quoted the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Los Angeles and the Superinten- 
dent of Schools in such a way as to make 
the public think that the city school officials, 
too, had concluded that the teachers were 
guilty and would probably be dismissed. 
Apparently the two teachers had been tried 
and convicted by the Tenney Committee 
and the press. 

However, this is where the alumni, ha- 
bitually loyal and concerned about the wel- 
fare of the school, came in. They knew of 
their own knowledge that the teachers had 
been falsely accused and they rushed to the 
rescue in droves. Within a few days, some 
of the alumni and their parents formed a 
Fair Action Committee which circulated 
petitions and visited (150 strong) the next 
meeting of the Board of Education to ask 
that the school board conduct a fair inves- 
tigation. 
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Four school officials were appointed to 
investigate the charges. (Two superintend- 
ents had already been at school one day to 
make inquiries.) The four officials arrived 
at Canoga Park High School the next morn- 
ing and began a public hearing which lasted 
four days before all of the alumni and par. 
ents who volunteered testimony could be 
heard. 

Many of the parents who testified ex. 
pressed gratitude for the influence of the 
teachers upon their children. Each alumnus 
testified that no foreign “isms” had been 
taught in his classes, but that, on the con. 
trary, American methods and ideals had 
been stressed. A dozen graduates brought 
in their class notebooks (one of which was 
15 years old) to show that, actually, the 
teachers had been teaching Americanism in 
a big way. Many alumni veterans appeared 
to express appreciation for their former 
teachers and the kind of Americanism they 
represented. 

Altogether, about 70 alumni and 25, par- 
ents arrived at school to offer testimony. To 
many it meant losing part or all of a day's 
work. Another fact showing the loyalty of 
the alumni is that only one alumnus, one of 
the two who had appeared before the Ten- 
ney Committee, came to the school to give 
adverse testimony. 

Besides the graduates who came to the 
rescue of the teachers and the school by ap 
pearing at school during the hearing were 
dozens who wrote letters to the school 
board, to the principal, or to the accused 
teachers. Many of these letters contained 
facts which refuted certain specific accus?- 
tions made before the Tenney Committee 
which had been reported in the newspapers. 
These letters not only supplied favorable 
testimonials for the teachers and their teach: 
ing methods, but the letters and their con- 
tents showed to all concerned that the 
school turns out citizens of high quality, 
citizens who care about intellectual integ- 
rity, truth, freedom, and justice, citizens 
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who are concerned when a local school is 
attacked. 

Experiences at Canoga Park High School 
show that no one can tell in advance which 
alumnus may come forward to defend his 
teacher or his school. Alumni support 
ranged from the classes of 1920 to 1947. 
Graduates came from all over the school 
district and included Republicans and 
Democrats in about equal numbers. Various 
races and religions were represented. Young 
men and women were rather evenly 
matched. Some of the defenders were intel- 
lectuals and some were not. Some had been 
leaders at school and had seemed to get a 
good deal out of high school life, and others 
had not actively supported school or class 
affairs. 

Apparently there is no way to determine 
in advance “for whom the bell tolls” when 
truth, justice, or the welfare of the school 
lies in the balance. 

Events moved so rapidly at Canoga Park 
High School that the only help possible was 
through spontaneous support. The alumni 
did come to the rescue quickly—and some 
came with fire in their eyes. An important 
factor in motivating them was the fact that 
they knew the teachers well enough to know 
that the accusations were false. 

During the years since graduation the 
alumni have been coming back to visit 
(whenever they felt like it) and they have 
always been welcomed by everybody. They 
have talked with the teachers frequently 
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and feel as close to them now as they did 
when they were in classes. 

Another factor is the feeling of the alum- 
ni for the school itself. They have been 
coming to many school events and they have 
been attending Homecoming Days especial- 
ly for them. Many have been corresponding 
with the teachers. They have enjoyed these 
contacts and they feel that the school is still 
their school. The alumni are accustomed 
to being close at hand and they are ready 
to support school affairs. When this special 
need for help developed, there they were! 
They were glad to put themselves out to 
be of service. 

The loyalty of the alumni to Canoga Park 
High School, however, does not depend 
upon alumni activities alone. It springs 
from the fact that the school is a good 
school. Loyalty began when the alumni were 
students. They knew then and they know 
now that their school is a good school, not 
only because of the hard work of teachers 
and administrators, but because of tech- 
niques of student government which enable 
any student to take an active part in mak- 
ing the school the kind of a school he wants 
it to be. 

Each alumnus has helped to make the 
school what it is. The functioning of the 
school is partly his achievement and he has 
pride in it. It was his school when he went 
to it and it still is, partly because he is still 
going to it. Alumni activities aim to keep it 
forever his school. 


A Bonus—Perhaps! 


In a certain New Jersey town the teachers were promised a 
bonus last May, and it hasn’t come yet. 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Hush, little teacher, don’t you cry; 
You'll get a bonus by-and-by. 
When the Commissioners get through 


With everything else they'll think of you. 


By then you may be begging bread, 
In jail for debt, or even dead, 

But, little teacher, don’t you cry; 
You'll get a bonus, by-and-by! 





DYNAMICS 


of Classroom Discussion 


By 


Plan for social studies 
and English classes 


WILLIAM ISAACS and JULES KOLODNY 


NGLISH AND social-studies teachers are 
E generally aware that one of the great- 
est shortcomings of their classroom discus- 
sions is that too often nothing comes of 
them. Students talk and talk, and go away, 
very often, with “vague, contradictory, and 
cocksure” ideas. In terms of effective citi- 
zenship, this represents an appalling loss of 
time, energy, and direction. 

In our opinion, democratic education has 
a two-fold task: 

1. Regardless of the topic, all discussions 
should contribute directly or indirectly to 
teaching students how to reason and think 
on political, social, and economic questions, 
Education is not mere fact-accumulation; 
facts about democracy may soon be forgot- 
ten—techniques and habits of thinking 
about democratic problems are likely to be 
more enduring. 

2. Since the solution of problems in a 
democratic society is the responsibility of 
everybody, schools can make their greatest 
contribution to effective citizenship by de- 
veloping in students the habit of analyzing, 


——— 


Eprror’s Note: Democratic education in 
English and social-studies classrooms, the 
authors believe, is most effective when the 
classroom discussions avoid mere talk and 
really get somewhere. In this article, Dr. 
Isaacs and Mr. Kolodny present a six-step 
plan for making classroom discussions more 
pointed and resultful. Dr. Isaacs teaches in 
Columbus High School, The Bronx, N.Y., 
and Mr. Kolodny teaches in Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


reaching definite conclusions, and acting on 
all current questions. “Take thought and 
then take sides,” summarizes our position. 

We would like to suggest a technique for 
analyzing current problems in English and 
social-studies classes which retains objec. 
tivity and impartiality, but avoids the pit- 
falls of pointless discussions. It is not a sub- 
stitute for any type of lesson but rather an 
approach which can be incorporated into 
any lesson. 

All controversial issues should be broken 
down in class discussion into the following 
subdivisions: (1) Why the controversy? To 
what extent are students affected by it? (2) 
What are the facts? (3) What interpretations 
of these facts are possible? (4) What is a 
reasonable decision to make under the cir- 
cumstances? (5) What action should be 
taken to carry out one’s convictions? (6) 
What changes in facts or circumstances 
would justify a change of mind? 

Let us briefly examine each of these 
phases of any political, social, or economic 
problem. 

Why the Controversy? While we are not 
primarily concerned with motivation at the 
moment, it is nevertheless true that to an- 
swer this question with insight is to motivate 
an entire discussion. Most problems in the 
social studies can be treated as controversies 
growing out of conflicting political philoso- 
phies or the tensions of opposing groups and 
forces, which seek to attain political power 
or to secure a larger share of the national 
income, or both. One of the most difficult 
situations with which teachers have to con- 
tend is the utter apathy and indifference of 
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so many students. If they can be shown how 
a problem arises, how they and their families 


are affected by it, and how they have a stake. 


in the outcome, they are likely to show 
greater interest in the proceedings. 

The “point of shock” theory appears to 
be an exceedingly fruitful approach. People 
are generally indifferent to political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems unless they are 
shocked by some major disaster or calamity. 
Although we do not hope for such occur- 
rences to shock our students into an aware- 
ness Of acute situations, perhaps we can 
awaken them to their need for solving hous- 
ing, inflation, and kindred problems, and 
for preventing another world war, by pre- 
senting case after case where tragedy can be 
traced, at least in part, to the ignorance or 
indifference of a community or a nation, or 
to its willingness to allow a political clique 
or an economic pressure group to do its 
thinking. 

What Are the Facts? All discussions must 
be based upon facts. Without them contro- 
versies become meaningless and opinions 
valueless. Students must present facts before 
stating conclusions; likewise, they must be 
trained to be extremely critical of conclu- 
sions and opinions which have no factual 
basis. 

Three kinds of facts must be sharply dis- 
tinguished: 

1. Those facts which are known, agreed 
upon, and generally accepted. (For example, 
nobody questions that F. D. Roosevelt was 
the first American president to serve more 
than two terms, or that Harry Truman as- 
sumed the presidency upon Roosevelt's 
death.) Such facts cause little difficulty; they 
require an ability to read and, at most, a 
willingness to search for them. 

2. Those “facts” which are in dispute and 
upon which there is wide disagreement. 
‘There is considerable difference of opinion, 
for example, on the extent to which Presi- 
dent Truman has carried out the policies of 
the late president.) Fact-finding in such 
cases is not a simple matter; it depends very 
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largely upon such factors as one’s definition 
of terms, on prejudices and interests. Class 
discussions should easily prove that no one 
can speak with certainty and authority on 
“facts” of this kind. 

3. Those reputed “facts” which are un- 
known at a given time, and which, perhaps, 
may remain completely unknown for all 
time. (Did Hess fly to Scotland of his own 
accord, or did he do so as an agent of Hit- 
ler?) Also, those “facts” based upon sup- 
positions which are not really facts at all. 
Such “facts” attempt to foretell what would 
have happened had events taken another 
course. (Would world peace and the success 
of the United Nations have been a greater 
certainty had F. D. Roosevelt remained 
alive?) 

In dealing with “facts” in these categories, 
teachers must discourage the advancing of 
hypotheses resting upon flimsy foundations, 
and must teach students to be skeptical and 
reject conclusions based exclusively upon 
such “facts.” 

What Interpretations Are Possible? Stu- 
dents must be warned against indulging in 
illogical, wishful thinking; their hearts must 
not control their heads. They must not come 
to conclusions which are at variance with 
recognized facts. Even where persons are in 
agreement upon the facts, they may differ 
in the meaning or significance they attach to 
them. It is likewise true that where all the 
facts are not altogether obtainable, different 
persons will frequently assign different val- 
ues to the known facts, and, consequently, 
arrive at different interpretations. Students 
must be trained to look for more than one 
explanation of the facts, and to analyze and 
evaluate the different possible explanations. 

What Are the Contending Forces? Some 
insight into the individuals and groups sup- 
porting and opposing any given policy is of 
great value in helping students appraise the 
facts and arguments, and clarify the issues. 
Each student must ask such pertinent ques- 
tions as these: Who advocates this? What 
have the proponents to gain? Who opposes 
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this? Why? What factors of family, home 
training, environment, prejudice, and self- 
interest would make me prone to support 
one side without wanting to examine the 
facts too closely? This, of course, raises the 
entire question of propaganda and propa- 
ganda analysis, to which teachers should be 
prepared to give some of their classroom 
time. 

What Decisions Should Be Made? Psy- 
chologists have given considerable insight 
into the thinking of people. Much of what 
passes for thinking is the accepting of ready- 
made opinions of others. It is therefore im- 
portant for students to learn to make their 
own decisions and not to take them intact 
from parents, teachers, editorial writers, or 
radio commentators. 

Although all sides of an issue very often 
have a reasonable basis in fact, although 
genuine deliberation means examining all 
alternatives, political action, nevertheless, 
requires the acceptance of one point of view. 
The importance of taking a position can- 
not too strongly be stressed. Citizens are 
constantly asked to make judgments. At the 
polls, they are called upon to choose be- 
tween candidates A, B, and C, each of whom 
gives many good and bad reasons in support 
of his policies. 

Students must learn to make a final 
choice, even if the evidence conflicts and a 
choice is difficult. This is the typical situa- 
tion one finds in most political, social, and 
economic problems. Very little would ever 
be done if decisions were made only on the 
basis of completely known facts, or only 
where the superiority of one candidate over 
the others was clearly beyond dispute. 

How May One Act to Implement One’s 
Decision? A major failing of American edu- 
cation has been its excessive verbalism. A 
great deal is said about social problems, but 
nothing is done; to make matters worse, 
when students suggest some appropriate ac- 
tion to implement a particular discussion, 
teachers generally disapprove. Even many 
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of the followers of John Dewey, who make 
so much of learning by doing, often behave 
as though social problems and social action 
are unrelated. 

If we are really serious about democratic 
education, we should encourage student ac- 
tivity. The General Organization of the 
school is one association through which an 
alert, democratically trained student body 
can act on its principles. As another practi- 
cal exercise in democracy, students (in their 
capacity of private citizens) should prepare 
petitions and write letters to their Congress- 
men, state legislators, and local officials; 
they should encourage their parents, rela- 
tives, and friends to do likewise. To the ex- 
tent that students participate in these activi- 
ties, they are pursuing the democratic way 
of life, not merely talking about it. 

What Would Justify a Change of Mind? 
Even as it is necessary for students to take 
a position on every vital issue after learn: 
: . a 
ing the facts, evaluating them, and reaching 
some conclusion, it is also essential for them 
to understand that all judgments in politi- 
cal, social, and economic matters are never 
final, but subject to revision in the light of 
new facts or changing circumstances. In 
solving our day-to-day problems, we cannot 
always wait until we know all the facts. We 
act, and test our conclusions by the results. 
If these do not measure up to our expecta- 
tions, or if new facts enter into the situation, 
we must revise our judgment. 

For example, the average citizen may vote 
for Candidate A and support Party X on the 
basis of their platform, promises, or past per- 
formances; he may take a definite position 
on some phase of American foreign policy. 
He is not bound to hold that position for- 
ever, but is justified in changing his mind if 
subsequent developments, which he has 
carefully studied, warrant it. 

Summary. What does all this add up to? 
We have argued for a few fundamentals: (1) 
Students can best be interested in the prob- 
lems of democratic living if shown how sig- 
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nificantly they are affected by the solution 
of these problems. (2) Dynamic citizenship 
in a democratic society depends primarily 
upon education for clear thinking. (3) Every 
lesson must embody the elements of clear 
thinking: facts, analysis, interpretations, and 
conclusions. (4) Students must learn to make 
decisions on all major issues. 

We would suggest that the following chart 
be displayed in every English and social- 
studies classroom, as a guide to logical and 
pointed discussion: 
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SOLVING Our PROBLEMS 


1. What are the facts? (accepted? dis- 
puted? unknown?) 

2. What different interpretations can be 
made of these facts? 

3. What groups or interests support each 
point of view? Why? 

4. What is your position? How do you 
justify it? 

5. What can you do about it? 

6. What new facts or circumstances 
would make you change your mind? 


* * THE SPOTLIGHT * + 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


As close as most of the teachers themselves ever 
get to the library is the door.—Dorothy Hand, p. 
346. 


I have merely insisted upon the privilege of be- 
ing a good citizen of my community as well as a 
good teacher.—Hortense L. Harris, p. 339. 


. a unit of study, “The UN: Its Importance, 
Organization, and Charter,” has become the unify- 
ing, integrating theme of our entire course in 
world history.—Loretta E. Klee, p. 334. 


Every science teacher in the country must have 
shared. to some extent a feeling of inadequacy to 
interpret the tremendous developments of the fall 
of 1945.—Jeanette E. Sawyer, p. 361. 


Most of us English teachers hesitate to throw out 
lvanhoe or “Snowbound” because we would have to 
do some thinking ourselves if we began teaching the 
teading of modern problems.—Philip R. Jenkins, 
P. $59- 


English and social-studies teachers are generally 
aware that one of the greatest shortcomings of 
their classroom discussions is that too often nothing 
comes of them.—William Isaacs and Jules Kolodny, 
Pp. $26. 


No one can say with certainty what the results 


of the election on the [school finance] amendments 
may have been had not thousands of Utah's school 
children become actively interested in the issue.—J. 
C. Moffitt, p. 367. 


Events moved so rapidly at Canoga Park High 
School that the only help possible was through 
spontaneous support. The alumni did come to the 
rescue quickly—and some came with fire in their 
eyes.—Mellie M. Calvert, p. 325. 


Renewed complaints of sharp practices and gyp 
educational schemes suggest that counselors need to 
know about and to put pupils on their guard against 
being taken in by glib promoters of a variety of 
educational rackets.—Dorothy V. Walters, p. 353. 


There is far too much money against us—and 
money keeps driving its point home day after day 
and night after night, and on and on into the 
years until our young folks are completely indoc- 
trinated with the idea that to smoke is only 
natural.—C. Bruce Schwarck, p. 3532. 


Only athletics are affected by eligibility require- 
ments in our school. Pupils with curricular defi- 
ciencies are still permitted to engage in school 
dramatics, journalistic projects, musical organiza- 
tions, and other extracurricular activities.—-Thomas 
E. Robinson, p. 330. 





ATHLETICS: 


The fallacies of our 
eligibility rules 


are they a PRIVILEGE? 


By 
THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


N ouR high school there is a rule, passed 

by the faculty, that if a pupil fails one 
subject at the end of any marking period, 
he immediately and automatically becomes 
ineligible to compete in a varsity sport. The 
ruling is far more strict than that enforced 
by the State Interscholastic Athletic Associ- 
ation, which prevents pupils from partici- 
pating in inter-school competition only if 
they fail more than seven and one-half 
credits of work during the preceding 
semester. Only athletics are affected by 
eligibility requirements in our school. 
Pupils with curricular deficiencies are still 
permitted to engage in school dramatics, 
journalistic projects, musical organizations, 
and other extracurricular activities.” 

The situation thus pictured, described 
plaintively by a high-school physical-edu- 
cation instructor, forces consideration of a 
myriad of questions. Let’s pose a few, and 
examine their salient features. 

Are interscholastic athletics an integral 
part of the school program? In most high 
schools, of course, they are. It is generally 
accepted that every activity in a school pro- 
gram should possess intrinsic educational 
value. Conversely, it is accepted that an ac- 
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Eprror’s Note: Mr. Robinson puts his 
point up squarely to the faculty powers: 
Why single out athletics for special penal- 
ties? Why set up discriminatory rules for 
athletes alone? “This problem,” he writes, 
“has never received enough thoughtful con- 
sideration in our traditionally academic 
schools.” Mr. Robinson is superintendent of 
schools of Mercer County, N.J., with head- 
quarters at Trenton. 


tivity which yields no educational value 
has no place in the school. 

Inter-school athletic contests can be de. 
fended on the grounds that they provide 
means of developing high ideals of sports. 
manship, mental and physical alertness, 
specific skills, the concept of teamwork, and 
such qualities as stamina, patience, loyalty, 
and split-second decision. They cannot be 
defended simply as a means of filling the 
school coffers with clinking coins, or of 
satisfying the desire of community adults 
for stadium spectacles, or of winning re- 
nown for the municipality. In other words, 
if athletics are in the school program, they 
are there solely because they provide learn- 
ing experiences for pupils, just as do classes 
in English, foreign languages, mathematics, 
music, and art. 

Should interscholastic athletics be te- 
garded as a privilege, participation in which 
is a reward for securing satisfactory marks 
in academic subjects? If we say “yes” to this 
question, we concede that the school is in 
reality an institution whose main and only 
purpose is to insure mastery of a core of 
“fundamental” subjects. All of the activities 
commonly called co-curricular or extra 
curricular are simply sideshows. They are 
the lollipops which are used to reward 
pupils who have successfully run the gaunt: 
let of the academic teachers and _ have 
emerged unscathed from the main tent. 

Such a philosophy supplies ammunition 
to critics who have insisted that schools are 
filled with “fads and frills” that could be 
curtailed or eliminated without injury to 
the “real” education that is the chief pur 
pose of the school. It gives a favored posi 
tion to academic teachers, and denies to 
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teachers in other fields the satisfaction that 
comes with the conviction that their work 
is equally important. 

It implies that only those pupils who can 
achieve satisfactorily in academic fields have 
the capacity to absorb the learning derived 
from athletic experiences—an implication 
the truth of which it would be exceedingly 
difficult to prove. Athletics become a means 
by which better achievement in academic 
fields can be stimulated. They become a 
spur with which to goad pupils to greater 
effort. 

But do competitive athletics, even when 
used as a goad, really force pupils to 
succeed in greater degree in academic fields? 
There is no evidence that such is the case. 
Very rarely does a pupil who is forced to 
forego afternoon basketball practice devote 
the extra time to the study of the subject in 
which he is deficient. But there is evidence 
that when a mathematics teacher relies al- 
most entirely upon the danger of ineligi- 
bility to stimulate learning in mathematics, 
he neglects to investigate the possibilities 
of improving his own teaching techniques. 

Better motivating devices, a greater 
emphasis on procedures that will enhance 
understanding, a more careful diagnosis of 
specific individual weaknesses, a more de- 
tailed study of the nature of the pupil, a 
greater dependence on visual aids—most 
infrequently do these result if a teacher feels 
that all he has to do to make a pupil 
measure up to a preconceived standard is 
to threaten him with inter-scholastic athletic 
ineligibility. 

Does a pupil suffer an educational loss if 
he is barred from athletic eligibility? If 
there are learning experiences in athletic 
competition—and we have shown that there 
should be if athletics are a part of the school 
program—then very definitely a pupil who 
is not allowed to participate in such experi- 
ences loses something of value. The pro- 
gram of the school in past decades has 
purposely been widened to care for a greater 
variety of individual interests and abilities. 
If we believe that a pupil with innate art 


ability should be encouraged to develop his 
capacity in art classes, should we not also 
make every effort to guide pupils with 
above-average athletic abilities into varsity 
groups where these skills can secure their 
maximum development? 

Good guidance demands that pupils be 
steered into activities that best fit their 
abilities. A passing grade in Latin should 
be no more a requisite for participation in 
athletics than it should be for participation 
in a mathematics class—for both athletics 
and mathematics have their own specific 
contributions to make in the all-round de- 
velopment of the pupil. The school fails in 
its mission when it bars participation of a 
pupil in one part of the program because 
he fails in another part of the program. 

Is there any validity in the argument that 
pupils in interscholastic athletics should 
“represent” the highest ideals of the school 
because they are appearing before the pub- 
lic? It is our belief that interscholastic 
athletics are for the pupils, not for the 
public. It must be noted, also, that there is 
not necessarily a high correlation between 
the possession of wholesome ideals and 
above-average marks in an academic subject. 
Certainly every pupil who participates in 
an athletic contest should exemplify high 
ideals of conduct and sportsmanship, just as 
he should in a Latin class or an English 
class. Breaches of conduct and behavior 
should receive censure and appropriate 
disciplinary action wherever and whenever 
they occur in a school. 

Let’s realize that every pupil enrolled in 
a school is a representative of that school 
every minute of the day or night, wherever 
he is. Impressions of the efficacy of school 
training are gathered by all who see a pupil 
misbehaving on a bus, writing on a wall, 
uttering slangy and grammatically incor- 
rect phrases, or dancing grotesque terpsi- 
chorean figures. Pupils who smoke or swear, 
and who indulge in profane or obscene 
language, write indelible impressions of a 
school on the minds of all observers. Every 
pupil who participates in a school activity 
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should display a high quality of behavior, 
whether he is engaged in the senior play, the 
orchestra, an athletic contest, or the publi- 
cation of a newspaper or yearbook. 

All the eligibility rules we have seen, 
however, concern themselves chiefly with 
academic achievement. Although a pupil 
who is a failure in athletic accomplish- 
ments is free to take Latin or any other 
academic subject, he is not free to engage 
in interscholastic athletics if he fails in a 
certain amount of “fundamental” curricu- 
lar work. 

Should there be no eligibility require- 
ments, then, for interscholastic athletics? 
Theoretically, the answer is probably that 
there should be none, except the require- 
ment of enrolment in the school. Practically, 
however, there have been a few situations in 
which pupils have enrolled as students for 
the football season and have then left school 
until the next football season. There are 
other instances in which pupils have trans- 
ferred—or been lured—to football-minded 
schools simply in order to play with a win- 
ning team. For such pupils, who in most 
districts are rare, eligibility requirements 
are probably wise, in orderto discourage 
pupils from becoming athletic “tramps.” 

Every coach and every administrator be- 
lieve that they can and will prevent the 
abuses that often make competition between 
schools unfair, but they never trust the 
coaches and administrators of other schools 
to act similarly. Eligibility rules, therefore, 
win the approval of all schools. But even 
though it is granted that a few rules are 
needed to prevent schools from using 
“ringers,” seasonal pupils, and players at- 
tracted from other districts, it is not ad- 
mitted that eligibility rules should be used 
as clubs in the hands of academic teachers, 
or should establish athletic participation as 
a privilege for good students only, or should 
prevent bona fide students from participa- 
tion in a part of the school program for 
which they have a special talent. The pur- 
pose of eligibility rules must always be kept 
clearly in mind. 


The CLEARING HousE 


But isn’t it true that a person who fails 
several subjects should not add an addi- 
tional activity to his schedule? If the reason 
for failure is that the pupil has not enough 
time for home study to complete satis- 
factorily his present quota of work, it would 
seem unwise to permit a more heavily 
burdened schedule. However, the evening 
hours from seven to ten-thirty o'clock, if 
every minute is filled with actual study, 
surely are long enough for homework. The 
extra two afternoon hours that are freed 
when a failing pupil is barred from athletic 
practice, most teachers will testify, are not 
added to the study time of the pupil. 

The problem the school should squarely 
face is how to make the evening study hours 
more effective. Very probably the pupil's 
study habits are poor. It may be that his 
assignments are not sufficiently clear, or per- 
haps the teacher in the classroom has not 
sufficiently prepared the pupil to overcome 
the obstacles that arise in the assignment. 
The answer to the problem of failure lies 
more often in the field of improved teaching 
techniques than in the field of sternly-en- 
forced interscholastic athletic eligibility. 

Eligibility requirements surround other 
subjects. Why should interscholastic ath- 
letics be exempt? This argument deals with 
the fact that pupils who fail first-year Latin 
are not permitted to enter the second-year 
class, and that a mark of C is often required 
in second-year mathematics as a prerequisite 
for advanced study. Such rules do constitute 
a form of eligibility regulation. Upon ex- 
amination, however, a difference comes to 
light. A pupil who fails first-year Latin is 
refused permission to enter the second-year 
course because experience has shown that 
he will undoubtedly fail the advanced 
course. Such a practice constitutes good 
guidance. But a pupil who fails first-year 
Latin is denied permission to participate in 
athletics simply because he failed Latin. 
The question of his possible success in ath- 
letics does not enter the picture at all. Often 
this practice constitutes poor guidance, for 
it prevents the pupil from entering that 
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part of the school program in which he has 
the greatest chance of success. 

Do interscholastic athletics play a part in 
increasing the power of the school to retain 
pupils through the high-school years? Every 
part of the school program should perform 
this function. Pupils who find in English 
an attractive field of study are tempted to 
prolong their stay in school. Examples are 
numerous to show that interests developed 
in industrial arts, in fine arts, in music, in 
journalism, in photography, in athletics, and 
in a host of other activities are determining 
factors in the pupil’s determination to stay 
in school. 

Since each activity ideally forms a facet 
of the total educational program, each 
should help, through the intrinsic interest 
it contains, to hold pupils longer in school 
attendance. Remove any one of the activi- 
ties and the retention value of the school 
program would theoretically be decreased. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that 
interscholastic athletics are still considered 
the step-child of the curriculum. Despite 
the lip-service given to “Health” as the first 
and foremost cardinal principle of edu- 
cation, academic teachers have never 
granted it equal status with the cardinal 
principle of “Command of Fundamental 
Processes.” 

The writer personally holds no brief for 
the values of interscholastic athletics. Like 
all other teachers, he would put first in im- 
portance a program of intramural athletics. 
But he is adamant in his belief that in those 
sxhools where interscholastic athletics are 
part of the school program, they should 
enjoy equal status with other activities. 
That such status has not been universally 
achieved is illustrated by the following true 
cases that have occurred in recent weeks. 
The first occurred in an elementary school. 


The Case of the Unprepared Homework 


A principal one day noticed, as he re- 
turned to his office, that a pupil was sitting 
in the anteroom. When questioned, the boy 
declared that he had failed to do his arith- 
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metic homework, so his teacher had declared 
that he would lose for a week the privilege 
of participating in the activities of the 
supervised playground period. 

Comment: In later conference with the 
teacher the principal asked three questions: 

1. What are the values you expect your 
pupils to obtain from their playground 
period? 

2. What did you hope to accomplish by 
barring the pupil from the chance to 
acquire these values? 

3- Why didn’t you prevent him from par- 
ticipating in the English period rather than 
the playground period? 

The teacher readily saw that he was keep- 
ing the child from the playground activity 
solely because the child wanted to partici- 
pate in that activity. The playground period 
was being considered a privilege; the pupil's 
interest in the activity alone enabled the 
teacher to use the curtailment of participa- 
tion as a punishment. To remove the pupil 
from the English class because of trouble in 
the arithmetic class apparently would not 
be considered a punishment because the 
pupil was not expected to like English. 

Another illustration of the inclination of 
teachers to hold athletic participation as a 
club over the heads of pupils is 


The Case of the First Obligation 


“Because your work in Friday's test was 
unsatisfactory,” firmly declared the science 
teacher, “you will have to remain after 
school each night this week to work for an 
hour on extra drill problems.” 

“May I do them at home instead of after 
school?” pleaded the pupil. “I’m expected 
to practice with the soccer team every after- 
noon.” 

“I don’t care what you're expected to do,” 
retorted the teacher. “Your school work is 
your first obligation.” 


Doesn’t the school have an obligation to 
the pupil, to see that he gets all he can from 
the widened school program? This, it seems 
to us, is the first obligation. 





UNIT on the UN: 


Keystone of Ithaca’s 


world history course 


By LORETTA E. KLEE 


© YOU HONESTLY think wars can ever 
be abolished?” “Isn’t it human nature 
to fight for what we want?” “Why doesn’t 
our country act as a police department and 
enforce peace by threat of the A-bomb?” 
“What can we do to make the UN more 
effective?” These and similar problems were 
posed by Ithaca High School students as 
they initiated their course in world history 
with a study of the United Nations. 
American as well as world-wide economic 
and political welfare is dependent upon 
a world order which is characterized by 
peace and stability. The use of atomic 
energy for purposes of annihilation has 
focused the attention of thinking men and 
women throughout the world on the im- 
perative need for an effective mechanism 
of world peace. The American people, 
citizens of a major world power and mem- 
bers of a highly complex and _ interde- 
pendent society, must be imbued with the 
vision and determination which will move 
them to assume the responsibility of leader- 
ship in building and supporting the peace 
structure. Continued American participa- 
tion and leadership are essential if the UN 
is to ensure to all peoples of the earth, the 
maintenance of peace, the promotion of 


Epitor’s Note: “After reading Archibald 
MacLeish’s article in the New York Times 
magazine section of Nov. 17, 1946,” writes 
Miss Klee, “it seems to me that this article 
may be of some use to readers of THE CLEAR- 
ING House in explaining how some of the 
things he suggests ought to be done are 
being attempted here in Ithaca High 
School.” Miss Klee is director of social 
studies in the Ithaca, N.Y., Public Schools. 


human welfare, and the extension of justice, 
freedom, and progress. 

Built upon these major beliefs, a unit of 
study, “The UN: Its Importance, Organi- 
zation, and Charter,” has become the unify. 
ing, integrating theme of our entire course 
in world history. Planned points of refer- 
ence to the recurring theme (united efforts 
for a just and durable peace) are the threads 
of continuity which are making the study 
of “man’s search for freedoms” meaningful 
and worthwhile to boys and girls today. 

“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” Questions 
raised by students concerning the possi- 
bility of man’s ever attaining a durable 
peace indicated clearly the need for an 
analysis of some of their attitudes toward 
harmonious human relationships. 

As a means for giving the students an 
opportunity to discuss these attitudes ob- 
jectively, to analyze and evaluate them, an 
“attitude inventory” was used, The students 
were told: “There are no ‘rights’ and 
‘wrongs’ in this inventory. Your response 
should reflect your feeling toward the idea 
expressed in each statement, Your responses 
will be compared with those of your fellow- 
students and be used as bases for class dis 
cussion. Please indicate your responses as 
follows: 

“A if you agree with the idea expressed. 

“D if you disagree with the idea expressed. 

“U if you are uncertain as to your agreement oF 
disagreement.” 

Twenty-five statements were used in the 
inventory, similar in form and underlying 
concepts to these: 


1. Students in schools in all parts of the world 
should study from the same history textbooks. The 
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only differences would be in grading and language. 

2. To improve our understanding of the people 
of other countries, high-school students in their 
senior year should be permitted to travel to other 
parts of the world at government expense. 

g- The UN should insist that all nations adopt a 
democratic form of government. 

4. Members of the UN should follow the desires 
of the common people instead of statesmen in mak- 
ing plans for world peace. 

5. War with Russia is inevitable. 

6. All racial, religious, and national groups should 
have the same opportunities to better themselves as 
Americans have had. 

7. Famine in India, China, and other areas is a 
world problem as well as a local one. 

8. Foreigners are usually inferior people who 
lower our standard of living. 

g. Any organization for peace is a waste of time 
and money, because there will always be “wars and 
rumors of war.” 

10. Every American has a personal “stake” in a 
successful organization for world peace. 


Attitudes of the students were tabulated 
as to agreement, disagreement, and un- 
certainty, with reference to each of the 
major social concepts underlying the state- 
ments. To assist the boys and girls in their 


analysis and evaluation of these attitudes, 
an attempt was made to determine the 
assumption on which each of the ideas ex- 
pressed was based. This assumption was 
written on the blackboard and discussed. 
For example, statement 2, “To improve our 
understanding of the people of other 
countries, high-school students in their 
senior year should be permitted to travel to 
other parts of the world at government 
expense,” implies that an acquaintance with 
other peoples leads to a sympathetic attitude 
toward their problems and ultimately to 
improved relations. 

This assumption was vigorously attacked 
by a GI member of the class who had served 
in India during the past war. “On the 
contrary,” he said, “you just can’t help feel- 
ing superior to those people after having 
lived in the United States. The very smell, 
and their beggarly condition make you 
want to take the first plane for America. I 
didn’t have any desire to understand or 
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help them. I just wanted to get as far away 
as possible.” 

Alert high-school students were eager to 
come to grips with just such a problem as 
this. 

“Isn't the whole world in danger of an 
even greater war than the last one, when 
conditions such as you have described are 
allowed to exist?” 

“Couldn't these offensive smells and the 
beggarly conditions be improved if wealthy 
nations such as England and the United 
States helped the people of the Orient?” 

“If we helped them to raise their standard 
of living, we would gain, too.” 

“Just think of the markets for our manu- 
factured goods.” 

“People in backward 
human, aren’t they?” 

“It seems to me that we could do a lot 
more toward building peace by trying to 
understand what is keeping them poor and 
handicapped than simply by feeling su- 
perior and letting them shift for them- 
selves.” 

One by one, the students attempted to 
analyze and check the validity of the as- 
sumptions on which the statements had 
been based. From their frank exchange of 
feeling and opinion, they were helping to 
create that “community of democratic 
thought and spirit” which is so vital for a 
world at peace. They were making a small 
start toward the eradication of intolerance, 
bigotry, and group misunderstandings which 
are the bases of conflict and war. 

A record of the pupils’ responses was kept 
by the teacher. Near the close of the course 
in world history, a second “attitude inven- 
tory” was used for the purpose of evaluating 
the course as to its effectiveness in develop- 
ing the attitudes requisite for international 
citizenship. 


countries are 


An analysis of the responses given by the 
students in the initial “attitude inventory” 
suggested an organization of the unit of 
study around ten inclusive topics or prob- 
lems. Investigation and consideration of 
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most of these were carried on throughout 
the year’s work in World History: 

1. Human nature and enduring peace. 
Findings and recommendations of psycholo- 
gists' were drawn upon by the students in 
their research into the possibility of men 
ever living at peace with one another. It 
came as a shock to most of the boys and 
girls to learn that scientists believe that war 
can be avoided, that it is as natural for 
men to love and be helpful as to hate and 
kill. Students who had stated with finality 
that there will “always be wars and rumors 
of wars” were surprised to find that the 
trend of human relationships has been 
toward ever-wider units of collective se- 
curity for mutual advantage as well as pro- 
tection. 

Illustrations were found and summarized 
of the fields of endeavor in which people 
of different nationalities and _ political 
ideologies have “pooled” their efforts and 
ideas for the good of mankind, Evidences 
among all the peoples of the earth—so-called 
aggressive as well as peace-loving—of the 


urge or tendency to be helpful, creative, and 
constructive, became one of the “threads of 
reference,” an outgrowth of the unit of 
study on the UN which served to unify and 
integrate the world history course as a 
whole. 


Throughout the year’s work, from pre- 
historic man to the present, findings are 
focused on this basic understanding—the 
ability of man to live at peace with his 
brother. World history presents many illus- 
trations of “thinking man” at peace with his 
neighbors. Students respond with enthusi- 
asm to the study of even such “ancient” 
periods as the Golden Age of Greece, the 
Pax Romana, or Elizabethan England when 
it is projected toward the solution of a prob- 
lem which is vital to their very existence. 

2. The imperative need for an effective 


*Gardner Murphy (editor), Human Nature and 
Enduring Peace: Third Yearbook of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1945. 


The CLEARING House 


world peace organization in a highly inter. 
dependent society which has been made 
increasingly so by rapid scientific and tech- 
nological advance. Further study and re. 
interpretation of such subsidiary problems 
as nationalism versus internationalism, law 
and order on an international scale in a 
world society of nations, and the gap be- 
tween social thinking and planning and 
technological advance, are carried on 
throughout the work of the year in the 
course. 

3. Advantages of world cooperation over 
world conflict: personal, cultural, economic 
and civic. A thoughtful comparison of the 
advantages of world cooperation over world 
conflict proved very helpful in personalizing 
a problem which might easily have become 
abstract and far removed from the interests 
of high-school boys and girls. 

4. Problems involved in building a just 
and durable peace: geographical, economic, 
social and ethnic; ingrained national loyal- 
ties, political systems, ideologies and aims, 
a lack of understanding, tolerance, and re- 
spect of peoples for one another. An insight 
into the problems of other peoples should 
prove helpful in the eradication of distrust 
and suspicion, without which there can be 
no real peace. 

5. Attempts to build strong peace organi- 
zations: reasons for their partial successes 
and failures. 

6. The UN: Its Inception, Establishment, 
Charter, and Organization. 

7. How the UN can function to maintain 
world peace. 

8. Problems which face the UN today. 

g. America’s responsibility for a strong 
UN. 

10. My personal responsibility for an 
effective UN. 

Thrown against the perspective of “co 
operation or annihilation,” high-school boys 
and girls follow with recognized reason the 
story of the rise and fall of empires, man’s 
struggle to free himself from famine, pesti- 
lence and war, and the evolution of the 
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democratic ideal. Students are quick to sense 
the functional character of the information 
and the understanding gained in a course in 
world history which is organized about 
problems as vital as life and death. In 
marked contrast to the years (not so long 
ago!) when students complained, “Who 
cares about the Greeks and Romans? 
They've been dead too many thousand 
years,” one of the boys said seriously last 
week, “America has much to learn from the 
decline of the Roman Empire, but she 
better study hard and fast.” 

Organized as an approach, a “spring- 
board” to the formal study, the unit on 
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“The UN: Its Importance, Organization, 
and Charter” has given purpose and mean- 
ing to our eleventh-grade course in world 
history in Ithaca. In like measure, world 
history—the story of the rise and fall of 
peoples, of ambition and greed, selfishness 
and selflessness, cooperation and competi- 
tion, the endless search for many freedoms, 
and the common problems of all men in 
daily living—gives to students the essential 
insight and appreciation which will go far 
toward making them UNITED IN MIND. Only 
through such unity of thought and spirit 
can we hope for a just and durable peace, a 
strong, effective United Nations. 


They Were Told to Sit There 


I have just addressed a teachers’ convention—and 
my faith that we can get anywhere at all with 
democracy is badly shaken. A worldly friend of mine 
assures me that these ladies—he calls them virgins, 
but I think he is just generalizing—are much worse 
than the populace at large. He insists, further, that 
they have very little influence on their pupils. He 
tries to cheer me up. He does not succeed. 

About 10 per cent of the audience of 1,000 were 
men, but even the men, for the most part, bore 
the unmistakable stamp of the ineffable schoolmarm. 

I spoke for 40 minutes and I made 40 statements 
amy one of which would have started a riot had I 
made it in a saloon, a classroom, or a trade-union 
meeting. And they sat there. They were told to sit 


—---H- 


Epiror’s Note: Vernon C. McDonald, Supt. of 
Schools, Blaine, Wash., sent us the accompanying 
statement, commenting: “I have shown this amusing 
editorial to many people, both in and out of the 
teaching profession. Their reactions have varied 
widely, some stating, ‘It’s the truth,’ others saying, 
‘Mr. Milton Mayer talks as though he had a chip 
on his shoulder.’ The thought of belonging to a 
‘Milquetoast organization’ that will not stand on its 


own feet and make itself heard does not appeal to 
me,” 


there, so they sat there. 

But they came to life after the county superin- 
tendent told me I had challenged their thinking. 
He turned to them and said, “The next subject on 
the program is a discussion of teachers’ pensions.” 
They were galvanized. You could see, you could 
hear, you could feel them come to life. 

It has been said that school teaching is a form 
of insurance against failure to marry. It certainly 
attracts the most uninspired and uninspiring mem- 
bers of our society. Unlike university professorship, 
it carries no social status. And in Chicago—and, I 
dare say, elsewhere—the school teacher is paid less 
than the school janitor. 

It isn’t the teachers’ fault, either. It’s ours. It’s 
our fault that every school system is an iron satrapy, 
run by a bully with a service-club button in his 
buttonhole. It’s our fault that teachers are over- 
worked and underpaid. It’s our fault that men and 
women who have not got a single question to ask 
are compelled to ask questions of children. 

And world government won't help us. What will 
help us is we ourselves, pulling ourselves up by our 
own bootstraps in our own home towns and accept- 
ing our grimmest responsibility as parents, and as 
citizens, and as freemen.—MILTON S. MAyer in The 
Progressive (Madison, Wis.), as reprinted in the 
Vancouver (B.C., Canada) News-Herald. 





NOW IT SHOULD 
BE ‘TOLD 


By HORTENSE L. HARRIS 


A frank discussion of some 
sore spots in the profession 


ECENTLY AT A meeting of the New Eng- 
R land Group of the National Council 
of Teachers of English Mrs. Mildred Mc- 
Afee Horton, in a sparkling talk entitled 
“English Teaching and the World Crisis,” 
exhorted us as teachers of English and lead- 
ers in our profession to wage an active cam- 
paign to induce the right type of scholarly 
youth with outstanding personality to en- 
gage in teaching as a career. 

She said that we must be so attractive 
ourselves and make our profession so attrac- 
tive that no longer will students ask, “What 
do teachers do with their leisure time?” 
(What leisure time?) 

I am a teacher. I have been a teacher for 
many years. Originally I had planned a 
stage career, but compromised with my par- 
ents. Although they were devotees of the 
drama, they raised an eyebrow at actresses. 
I have never regretted my choice; I have 
never yearned for Lob and his wood on Mid- 
summer Eve; yet for many reasons I cannot 
urge my students to follow in my footsteps. 

I entered the profession in the days when 
communities and superintendents thought 
that they bought you body and soul for the 
paltry $500 they paid. I entered with a vow 
that never would I allow my public to make 
me over into something that they would 
later hold in contempt. My credo was then, 
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Epiror’s Note: There are many taboos 
and restrictions on teachers—but apparently 
Miss Harris seldom if ever let them get her 
down. She has some decided opinions which 
she presents here. Miss Harris is head of the 
English department of Gloucester, Mass., 
High School. 


as now, “Whatever you do, do it so well that 
you can afford the luxury of being an indi- 
vidual.” 

My first superintendent frequently re. 
ferred to the interview at which he hired me 
as the time that I interviewed him to see 
whether I would accept a position. Tie 
cause of my hesitation was his dictum that 
teachers could make no social engagements 
for any nights except Fridays and Saturdays. 
He hired me on my own terms—that what I 
did outside of school was not his business 
so long as it did not interfere with my effi 
ciency as a teacher. As far as I know he 
never regretted his decision. 

In one community where I taught I heard 
criticism because I had played tennis on 
Sunday. What’s wrong with tennis? Upon 
investigation I traced the story to a partially 
blind old lady to whom I had often acted 
in a free moment as amanuensis, reading 
and writing letters gratis. I reproved her for 
her lack of Christianity, threatened to tell 
her clergyman exactly the sort of Christian 
she was, and went on playing tennis when 
the spirit moved. 

Recently when I interviewed a candidate 
for a vacancy in my department, he inter- 
rupted me with, “Before you consider me, 
perhaps I should tell you that I write arti- 
cles for the Daily H.” 

“That's fine,” I replied to his amazement. 
“More teachers should do that sort of thing. 
Keep on.” 

He looked at me bewildered and gasped, 
“Are there any more in the profession like 
you?” This in the year of 1947! He was the 
type of teacher the profession needs and 
wants. 


While circumstances have improved 
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greatly, can I guarantee the up-and-coming 

girl of today that she will not be coerced 

into becoming sexless, spineless, opinionless, 

drab, in order to retain her job—at least in 
ace? 

Do I dare tell her that once, after weigh- 
ing the qualifications of the candidates run- 
ning for the school board and finding them 
wanting, I went personally to the young 
business men of the city to convince them 
that it was their civic duty to draft from 
their number a worthy candidate, inasmuch 
as within his term of office the board would 
be called upon to fill many key administra- 
tive positions in the school department? 
Dare I tell her that together with one of the 
teachers from my department I circulated 
nomination papers on Main Street for that 
candidate, who has proved well worthy of 
the trust and will be reelected on his own 
record? 

Dare I tell her that she may hold office 
in political organizations, Republican or 
Democratic, according to her lights? In this 
year of 1947 am I certain that she can allow 
freedom of speech in her classes on subjects 
political, religious, and economic; that in a 
Labor community she can try to make her 
pupils understand that Labor needs Capital 
as much as Capital needs Labor; that Labor 
is in danger of killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs? Dare I tell her that in 
announcing the Pepsi-Cola Contest she may 
intimate that she is waiting to hear a 
‘imilar offer, with no strings attached, made 
by John L. Lewis or James Caesar Petrillo? 

All this I have done and more. I am not 
boasting. I have merely insisted upon the 
privilege of being a good citizen of my com- 
munity as well as a good teacher. 

Teachers are continually urged to be 
ivic-minded, but is “civic” to be interpreted 
oly as teaching Sunday School or doing 
work on unimportant committees on which 
no one else will serve? Teachers are en- 
couraged to belong to professional organi- 
ations and to attend professional meetings. 
Such conventions cost money. City officials 
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have contingent funds sufficiently elastic to 
cover everything from parades, fireworks, 
and Halloween parties to entertain vandals, 
to essential business trips. 

Many teachers of my acquaintance are 
not even granted time off when they wish to 
attend a professional convention that will 
cost them out of their own pockets $100. 
Would this happen in the city sewer de- 
partment? Would this happen in business? 
In short, can I assure my students that 
teachers have the same rights and privileges 
accorded trained business executives? 

Can I convince my students that teaching 
is hard work? Unless one has taught, he is 
impervious to that statement. In fact, one 
fond mother on Parents’ Night (a circle in 
Hell for the originator, and time and a half 
overtime pay for teachers) announced that 
her daughter was interested in teaching be- 
cause she would never be strong enough to 
do any hard work. How I gloat inwardly 
when a three- or four-letter husky male in 
my department admits that at the end of the 
day he is exhausted. Of course he is if he 
has given his best. But would the non- 
teaching public wearied with soap operas 
and meat lines comprehend? 

Can I convince my married friends that 
in June when the fog creeps in on little 
cat feet to envelop my brain, for relaxation 
I scrub paint for hour after hour and find 
it restful and recuperative? 

All this time I have not mentioned 
salaries. Can I honestly and conscientiously 
advise young, outstanding potential leaders 
that they should learn to desire all the 
things that spell leisure and luxury, only to 
be forced to sit by and see the uneducated 
and semi-literate able to indulge? Yes, I 
know Lamb’s “Old China,” but I should still 
like for once to enjoy front-row orchestra 
seats (instead of second balcony) for all the 
best plays, and I should like to know that 
I couid attend opera and ballet without the 
use of a telescope and without going into 
debt. I should like to enjoy travel, foreign 
and domestic, knowing that I have put 
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aside for an old age or an unexpected ill- 
ness something besides hobbies, books, and 
pleasant memories. 

But life has had its compensations, too. 
In what other profession could I store up 
so much of that “which should accompany 
old age as honour, love, obedience, troops 
of friends,” who write me from all parts 
of the world, who drop in to see me with 
husbands, fiancees, wives, babies; who de- 
mand my presence at weddings, and who 
come to me for advice in rearing the next 
generation? Still, I cannot campaign for 
more and better recruits in teaching. Often 
I have laughed when a pupil has said, 
“Teaching must be easy. You always seem 
to be having so much fun in class.” 

I do. After all, what better substitute for 
a still-born stage career? Where can one play 
so many parts; in what other position could 
one try to inspire a new audience every time 
the bell rings? (I hate bells!) I have done 
editorial work in an office from g to 12 and 
from 1 to 4. Can I convince the uninitiated 
that, while no brain work is easy, I found 
the editorial work far less arduous and 
enervating than teaching? 

I once taught for a principal who ordered 
that under no circumstances was a teacher 
to leave her classroom uncovered. In an 
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office, I discovered, one feels free to attend 
to the calls of nature without a special dis. 
pensation. Nor was I, as an office worker, 
called from a hot dinner nightly by parents 
who wanted to substitute their newest oper- 
ation for Willie’s homework. 

In spite of all this, I have enjoyed teach. 
ing. There have been times when I would 
not have heard Young Lochinvar had he 
tooted the horn of his Rolls-Royce under my 
window. There have been times when had 
the Iceman Cometh opportunely, I might 
have seen eye to eye with him; but came the 
Frigidaire, and I am still teaching. 

Yet until communities make teaching 
more attractive, until more administrators 
at the top are big enough to want intelli- 
gent, thinking individuals—not rubber 
stamps—in their employ, until there is some 
requisite for a successful administrator 
other than the ability to say “Yes,” until 
politicians are forced to keep hands off edu- 
cation, until American Legions and other 
pressure groups are admonished to stick to 
their knitting, until teachers are encouraged 
to be individuals, not slaveys—teaching will 
not enjoy a place in the sun, nor can we 
oldsters exert our influence to induce the 
cream of this generation to follow in our 
footsteps. 


Should Teachers Strike? 


Since the American Federation of Teachers was 
organized in 1916 it has operated with the belief 
and policy that teachers should not strike; that a 
teacher strike would be against the children, and 
would please the enemies of education who would 
welcome any interruption in the child’s school 
schedule. The AFT has insisted that its affiliated 
locals negotiate with their school boards with the 
aid of large numbers of citizens who are affiliated 
with organized labor, and that no strikes were to 
be called. 

Strikes have become a recognized means by which 
labor, and even big business, gain their ends. This 
method of negotiating has produced much improve- 


ment, especially in recent years. However, there have 
been numerous cases where it has taken years 
win benefits which otherwise could have been won 
in a few days by a strike or even the threat of 2 
strike, if all concerned knew that the strike were 
genuine. 

Settling an argument quickly rather than having 
it extend through a number of years would be to 
the benefit of the child, even though he lost a few 
days or a few hours of school at the time of the 
strike. However, there are arguments on both sides 
of the question which will be thoroughly studied 
before AFT adopts a definite stand.—The East 
Chicago Teacher. 
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DRAMATICS COACH: 


Star Maker or Counselor? 


By 
RAYMOND GRUNER 


ARILYN AND Sharon were the friendli- 
M est of rivals for the lead in the A-9 
play, the big drama event of the year. Both 
girls had worked hard and fought desper- 
ately, all the while keeping within the 
bounds of good sportsmanship to win the 
coveted role. The major production was 
only two days hence, and the instructor had 
not yet decided whom to nominate for the 
important part. 

Both girls were almost equal in dramatic 
ability, except for one factor. Marilyn had a 
slight speech defect which by hard work 
and conscientious practice she had overcome 
until it was hardly noticeable except when 
she was under tension. Then she lapsed 
into her objectionable delivery. 

To complicate the problem, important 
guests—the director of practice teaching 
from a nearby university and his students 
in education—would be in the audience for 
the play. These guests, plus fond parents 
and patrons of the school, provided a situ- 
ation that would sorely test the drama in- 
sructor and determine whether he was a 
participationist or a perfectionist. 

A participationist is one who believes 
drama is for the benefit of the pupils taking 
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Eprror’s Note: The star-maker, says Mr. 
Gruner, is a perfectionist who is always striv- 
ing for a finished play production by con- 
centrating on a few talented pupils. The 
counselor believes in a play production that 
gives an educational experience to as many 
pupils as possible. Mr. Gruner is drama in- 
itructor in San Pedro, Calif., Junior High 
School. 
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part—that in so doing they acquire poise, 
develop personality, correct speech defects, 
and experience gains of a_ therapeutic 
nature. The participationist endeavors to 
provide these enriching experiences for a 
large number of boys and girls. He is more 
interested in “bringing out” Johnny or 
Mary than in presenting a “finished prod- 
uct.” The participationist is a counselor. 

The perfectionist insists that the “play's 
the thing” and demands a flawless produc- 
tion. In his quest for that elusive result, the 
perfectionist insists that enrolment in his 
classes be kept to a minimum. He is sus- 
picious of newcomers, who are speedily 
eliminated by cursory tryouts or inadequate 
auditions, unless they show unusual talent 
that is immediately evident. Guidance 
under the perfectionist is practically nil 
except for the selected few. 

Accordingly, Sharon would have received 
the lead from a perfectionist. Marilyn would 
have been eliminated from the moment she 
opened her mouth to try out for member- 
ship in the class at the start of the semester. 
On the other hand, the participationist 
would have accepted Marilyn as a member 
of the class because she presented a chal- 
lenge, especially since she brought a letter 
from her mother requesting that she be per- 
mitted to enroll in drama with a view to re- 
ceiving remedial speech instruction. 

Happily Marilyn’s instructor, who was a 
participationist, became her counselor. Not 
only was Marilyn made the object of indi- 
vidual case study, but every pupil in the 
class, including Sharon, became a subject 
for guidance. 

Investigation into the background of the 
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two girls revealed that Sharon decidedly 
held the edge. Her I.Q. was twenty points 
higher than Marilyn’s; she had received 
every conceivable honor—membership in 
the scholarship society, presidency of the 
girls’ league, secretaryship of the student 
body. She was soprano in a vocal trio that 
made frequent public appearances, and she 
was a dramatic star. It was taken for granted 
that the leading role was Sharon’s. Marilyn 
had no honors, either scholastically or 
politically. She was just a good citizen and 
a conscientious but average pupil, very 
much in the background. 

Which pupil would profit more by the 
part? Only time could provide the answer. 
The instructor nominated Marilyn for the 
important part. As a result she scored her 
only junior-high triumph, but that was 
insignificant compared to the fact that she 
had overcome an obstacle and experienced 
the satisfaction that comes in discovering a 
field in which one excells. 

Happily Sharon was a good loser. Now 
a junior in a large university and with a 
number of dramatic successes to her credit, 
she wrote in response to a questionnaire: 


My losing the lead in the ninth grade to a girl we 
had always liked but never recognized as having 
talent was the turning point in my dramatics ex- 
perience. It taught me that I wasn’t the only frog 
in the pond and I wasn’t such a big shot. I really 
believe it took a lot of adolescent conceit out of me, 
and caused me to appreciate ability in other people. 
Getting that part was a shot in the arm to Marilyn. 
It was just what she needed to gain confidence in 
herself. 


The perfectionist rehearses his cast for 
long hours, frequently and intensively. The 
perfectionist wins play, debate, and decla- 
mation tournaments aplenty as well as the 
plaudits of the crowd. A large percentage 
of his alumni make good professionally, in 
community playhouses, on Broadway, and 
in Hollywood. He is truly a “maker of 
stars.” 

Hugo, a talented violinist and honor stu- 
dent, elected drama in his senior year, as he 
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aspired to the ministry and felt the need of 
dramatic training and experience. However, 
his instructor was producing a breath-taking 
extravaganza where a gypsy violinist appears 
and plays soothing music while the hero 
wins the leading lady. Hugo was cast as the 
violinist and spent six weeks attending 
Saturday and week-day rehearsals that be. 
gan at seven in the evening and continued 
until midnight. Hugo’s playing was superb 
and added materially to the production, but 
his needs and aspirations were sacrificed for 
perfection. 

Hugo’s instructor heartily subscribed to 
the objectives of drama but added apolo- 
getically, “I’m so busy directing the pro 
duction that I don’t have time for remedial 
procedures or character building.” 

Lest the critic charge that the partici- 
pationist lowers standards, dramatic and 
scholastic, one may point with pardonable 
pride to the record of Jimmy. He was re- 
tarded two years, having failed the third 
and fifth grades, and was almost sixteen 
when he entered the ninth grade. He was 
considered a likeable youngster but ex- 
tremely “dumb” by both teachers and class- 
mates. He was not particularly interested in 
athletics or shop work, but he was well ad- 
justed socially. He was able to carry ona 
sparkling conversation punctuated by witty 
remarks, but his written work was atrocious, 
his spelling original, and his reading ona 
par with third-grade standards. He did 
fairly well in math when he understood the 
problem, which was all too infrequently. 
Eventually Jimmy found himself in drama. 
Neither he nor his instructor was any too 
happy, but there wasn’t any other teacher 
of an elective who would accept him. 

Jimmy's failure to read the scripts ac 
ceptably was a source of amusement to the 
class and a cause of humiliation to him. In 
pantomime and exercises that did not in 
volve reading, he soon demonstrated un 
usual talent. His difficulty was caused by his 
inability to read. 

The drama instructor took the boy dur- 
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DrRAMATICS COACH: STAR MAKER OR COUNSELOR? 


ing his free period and gave him remedial 
drill. He also enlisted the cooperation of 
Jimmy's parents, who had just about come 
to the conclusion that their son was the 
ugly duckling. He suffered in comparison 
with the older and seemingly brighter 
children. 

Jimmy's mother read his lines and cues to 
him until he had them thoroughly memor- 
ized. He was alert and industrious during 
rehearsals and quick to master stage direc- 
tions and movements. His success on the 
stage provided the motivation for him to 
cooperate and make progress in his remedial 
reading. His first success scholastically came 
in math, 

As his reading disability diminished, 
Jimmy displayed a better than average 
ability in all subjects. Ths success provided 
him with a stimulus for sustained effort that 
continued throughout senior high school, 
where he gave commendable performances 
in school productions. The war interrupted 
his plans to study for the theatre or the 
screen, but he made effective contributions 
to service men’s programs over the radio 
and in camps. 

The case of Butch is presented to cite 
the possibility of the participationist’s bring- 
ing about social adjustment. When Butch 
was placed in the drama class, he was in 
serious trouble with both the police and 
school authorities. Just one more offense 
and he would be on his way to the state 
trelormatory. He loathed athletics and he 
could not be trusted in the shops. In 
desperation, the counselor placed Butch in 
dramatics with the admonition that he must 
be watched. 

Butch entertained no ideas about co- 
operating or keeping out of the limelight. 
He immediately proceeded to create all 
sorts of backstage disorders. On one oc- 
casion he caused a heavy flat to come crash- 
ing to the floor, narrowly missing one of 
the cast. Just before the curtain rose for a 
play, he deliberately grabbed an album of 
records from the boy in charge of sound 
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effects and threw it to the floor. Then he 
proceeded to jump on it, broke every record, 
and laughed about the destruction. 

However, the school authorities decided 
to give Butch one more chance, This in no 
way softened his attitude or modified his 
sullen, defiant, destructive behavior. Before 
the school year closed, Butch gave a credita- 
ble performance in a religious play. His 
manner became courteous and deferential. 
No longer did disciplinary complaints pour 
in regarding his conduct; less frequently did 
he receive notices concerning unsatisfactory 
work. Upon his graduation in June he was 
profuse in his appreciation for the fair 
treatment he had received. He attributed his 
changed behavior to the fact that the in- 
structor had shown faith in him in spite of 
his being, as he frankly stated, “such a rat.” 

The participationist delegates responsi- 
bility to the pupils, encourages initiative, 
and provides opportunity for them to de- 
velop leadership. This can best be illus- 
trated by calling attention to the make-up 
crew in a junior high school that the writer 
had ample opportunity to observe in oper- 
ation. 

There the drama instructor permitted the 
pupils interested in make-up to form a 
crew and select a chairman. He was par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing the services 
of the school librarian, who was active in 
the community playhouse, as the faculty 
sponsor for the group. The crew met with 
her at regular intervals and experimented 
with various types of make-up and planned 
the work for the productions to come. So 
successful was the project that the crew 
was placed in charge of make-up for all 
school events. 

A picture of the crew in action can best 
be obtained from the final report of the 
chairman and her group as follows: 

“In the make-up committee there should 
be just enough people to do the work 
needed correctly and quickly. . . . In the 
make-up meeting before each play, we dis- 
cussed the types of characters to be made up 
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and the kind of make-up to be used for each 
person. Then the characters were divided 
so as to have about the same amount of 
work for each person on the make-up com- 
mittee. If a person on the make-up com- 
mittee was in the play, that person would 
make herself up, then do as much as possi- 
ble to help the others. 

“Before each play the make-up committee 
would meet and practice putting on make- 
up with the characters in costume and 
under the lights so that everything would 
be done as carefully as possible. Before the 
curtain went up, we made up the characters 
that opened the play first, so that nobody 
was out of class too much. Pupils on the 
make-up crew enjoyed their work very 
much. It gave them a good experience and 
an understanding of the problems in giving 
a production.”* 

The perfectionist is generally credited 
with being a maker of stars; the partici- 
pationist is entitled to credit for developing 
versatile actors. This in turn permits keen 
competition for parts and at the same time 
enables the instructor to experiment with 
his personnel in different roles. Usually he 
rotates important parts and limits the ap- 
pearance of an individual to one starring 
role during the year. He takes extreme care 
that none of his pupils become typed. 

As an example of this, one might call 
attention to the parts taken by Barbara Jean 
during her last year in senior high. Barbara 
Jean was college-preparatory material, in- 
telligent, reserved, self-conscious, and pos- 
sessor of a clear and pleasing voice that 
carried well in an auditorium with very 
poor acoustics. After several creditable per- 
formances in work-shop plays in the little 
theatre, she finally broke into a major pro- 
duction. She was a maid because no other 
pupil would accept the part. 

In November she accepted the part of a 

*“Report of Makeup Committee,” Central Junior 
High School, Riverside, California, June 1946. Mattie 
Lou Staats, chairman; Donna Skilling and Joanna 


Legett, members; Miss Alexandria Bagley, faculty 
sponsor. 
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witch, a role usually shunned by secondary. 
school thespians. At Christmas she was a 
white-robed figure who read the glorious 
message in a Nativity production. In 
February Barbara Jean was the vigilant and 
suspicious mother of the belle of backward 
mountaineer folk. She was in charge of 
properties for a production a month later. 
Early in May, that coveted lead came to 
Barbara Jean—glamorous clothes, youthful 
make-up, exotic poses, eager and handsome 
suitors, beautiful garden scenes with moon- 
light—just what youthful actors dream 
about and hope for. 

Barbara Jean became a star the hard way, 
but along the difficult route she had learned 
to appreciate the worth of minor characters. 
Thus teamwork was added to versatility on 
the list of benefits she had derived from 
drama. With her and others in a similar 
situation there is less likelihood that they 
will develop conceit and temperamental be- 
havior. 

It is only fair to mention that the position 
of the drama instructor is most difficult, so 
trying indeed that the mortality rate among 
drama teachers is appalling. Among the 
difficulties confronting them are finding 
adequate school facilities—auditorium, loud 
speaking and sound equipment, etc., and 
getting a fair distribution of personnel, 
since the college preparatory and music 
courses have prior claims on desirable ma- 
terial, and counselors have a tendency to 
make drama the dumping grounds for un- 
desirable material. 

The chief source of irritation to the par- 
ticipationist is the fact that every person in 
the audience, whether he be a classmate c! 
an actor, a colleague, an administrator, or 
a patron of the school, immediately becomes 
a self-appointed critic of the performance. 
The audience does not understand the 
philosophy behind the policies and plans 
of the participationist, that exploration and 
development rather than _ specialization 
count most. All too often a teacher is 
judged by the performance of the cast 
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rather than that immeasurable something 
—how far the actors have progressed. 

Is it small wonder that the perfectionist 
shudders at the philosophy and practices of 
the participationist and becomes both a 
skeptic and an ultra-conservative when he is 
confronted with a suggestion that savors of 
the participationist? He is quick to point 
out that the fine performances of Marilyn, 
Jimmy, Butch, Barbara Jean, and the make- 
up crew are happy exceptions and isolated 
cases. 

Certainly the participationist must not 
hide behind a poor performance with the 
lame excuse that he was like the coach who 
did not win the football game because he 
was too busy “building character.” But the 
participationist need not go on the de- 
fensive to refute the charge that he lowers 
standards because he widens the scope of 
opportunities for more young people. He 


Geography, 


A prized possession in my personal library is a 
copy of Morse’s American Geography dated June 
i802. In the 832 pages there is not a picture, graph, 
or illustration of any kind whatsoever. There are 
nine so-called maps which are mere outlines. There 
is page after page of dry-as-dust senselessness. I 
shall quote verbatim: 

“Parents are fond of their children. The affection 
of husbands for their wives is less than the wives 
for their husbands; and it is very common for 
men to love their neighbors’ wives better than 
their own... . 

“The first teaches us to subdue the passions, 
and to respect those rights in others which we 
value in ourselves. An Indian is small in the hand 
and wrist, for the same reason for which a sailor 
is large and strong in the arms and shoulders. . . . 

“Many of the women in New England are hand- 
some. They generally have fair, fresh and healthful 
countenances, mingled with much female softness 
and delicacy. Their linen and woolen cloths are 
strong and descent. There are several distilleries 
for corn spirits in this state (Vermont). It is not 
the business of a Geographer to compliment the 
ladies; nor would we be thought to do it when 
we say, that there is at least as great a number 
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can point out that his thespians show more 
power, spontaneity, and sincerity in their 
acting because they are not confined in a 
histrionic strait jacket, as are the perfection- 
ist’s embryonic Broadway and Hollywood 
stars, who are likely to go stale before the 
curtain rises. 

The plan of the participationist for 
reaching the objective is different. It is 
reasonable to conclude that more young 
people start the course, fewer drop out, and 
greater numbers cross the finish line and 
profit to a greater degree in the form of 
adjusted personalities and desirable ideals 
gained under the sympathetic and effective 
coaching of the participationist. A drama 
teacher must ask himself the all-important 
question, “Am I a teacher of boys and 
girls or of subject matter?” His answer will 
determine whether he is a participationist 
or a perfectionist. 


1802 Version 


of industrious, discreet, amiable, genteel, and hand- 
some women in New Jersey, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, as in any of the United 
States... . 

“Dock street is the only crooked street in the 
city (Philadelphia); beginning at the bridge in Front- 
street, extending northwestward in a serpentine tract 
through two squares. The ladies (in Bethlehem) are 
at liberty to go about their business in the town, 
or to take a walk for recreation; and some are 
employed in private families, or live with their 
parents; neither are they bound to remain single; 
for every year some of them enter into the marriage 
state. ... 

“On the dry plains (Georgia), grow large crops 
of sweet potatoes from which is made, by distillation, 
a kind of whiskey, tolerably good, but inferior to 
that made of rye.” 

I have quoted from the fourth edition of Morse’s 
Geography. I understand that this was the only 
geography used in the U. S. during quite a period 
after it was written. 

Remember that you have just finished reading 
geography. Schools have their weak spots, but at 
least textbooks have improved.—ALBerT EARLEY in 
Delaware School Journal. 











LIBRARIAN’S LAMENT: 


“Tt’'s Lonesome in Here!’ 


By DOROTHY HAND 


'M IN A BLUE despair—I've tried this year, 

honestly tried. 

Last week was Book Week. As do most 
other librarians, I went all out in planning 
and attempting to make the affair in my 
library a success. Maybe it was, as far as the 
children were concerned. But as for waking 
up two-thirds of the apathetic teachers, it 
was a 100 per cent failure. 

Maybe I should go back to the beginning 
of the school year. As frequently happens to 
a librarian coming into a new school, I 
found one-half of last year’s cataloging star- 
ing me in the face. One expects that, but 
do the teachers realize it? Besides that, the 
summer book order was waiting—four large 
boxes of it. While I was just finishing up 
with the latter piece of work, the school 
mimeograph machine went on strike, and is 
still striking. Therefore I could not send 
individual lists of the new books to the 
teachers, but I did post a notice on the 
office bulletin board to the effect that a list 
of new books was on file in the library 
for their convenience. To this day but one 
person has found it convenient to glance at 
the list. Maybe the flights of stairs are too 
much for the others. 

During the week I have each elementary 


——_- —- 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Hand wonders 
whether other high-school librarians feel 
the same way—as if the teachers were avoid- 
ing the library. She has a library open for 
and eager for bustness—but in spite of her 
efforts the teachers stay away in droves. “I’ve 
honestly wondered,” she moans in a letter to 
us, “whether this school really needs a li- 
brary.” 


grade for a twenty-minute period. At this 
time I read to them or give them some 
instruction in the use of the library. Then 
they select books. So far this year about 
three teachers have informed me of the 
units they are studying so that I can intro- 
duce books that might fit in nicely with 
their work. 

This information usually comes in the 
form of an uncertain request from the pupil 
himself at the beginning of the period. All 
I can do in such a case is my extemporane- 
ous best—which isn’t good enough to serve 
my fancy. As close as most of the teachers 
themselves ever get to the library is the 
door. Some of them do bring their groups 
that far. 

But wait—I forgot that they were all in 
the library for the faculty meeting the first 
day of school. Perhaps they have the rare 
ability to gaze at a shelf and immediately 
know its contents—as Theodore Roosevelt 
could by glancing at a printed page—plus 
precognition of what will be added during 
the year. 

But Book Week—that’s really my pet 
peeve. I advertised with posters, three con- 
tests on different grade levels, and I talked 
incessantly about my exhibits and really 
thought I had four good ones. Still I can 
count over twenty teachers who never 
looked in or took any interest in the event. 
I hope their reason for staying away is not 
one which kept me from visiting a room 
after I had been accused by the teacher of 
being a spy for the principal. I've always 
found that principals know what's happen 
ing without having any intricate spy system! 

Only two teachers have requested bibli- 
ographies or reserve shelves. I've made book 
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LIBRARIAN’S LAMENT: “IT’s LONESOME IN HERE!” 


lists for some departments without knowing 
whether they've been of any help. None of 
the books has been charged out of the 
library, though. 

We might as well save our subscription 
rates as far as professional magazines are 
concerned. I can truthfully say that no more 
than four teachers ever look at the covers, 
let alone read what’s between the covers. 
I'm proud of those four who do; without 
them, I'd feel a lot more down in the dumps 
than I do. 

Just where does the trouble lie? I’m not 
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excusing myself from all blame. I have lots 
to learn. But I vehemently argue that it is 
not all my fault. I can sympathize with the 
overcrowded schedule of the classroom 
teacher—I belonged to that group myself for 
four years—but I still knew where the li- 
brary was and made use of that knowledge. 

Do I have to go to each teacher with 
notebook and pencil each month? Do I have 
to send magazines to them? Isn't there a 
meeting ground halfway? The more I do, 
the less they come. I want them to see things 
with their own eyes, not mine. 


Social-Studies Classes Revive Student Government 


In a high school where social studies is a four- 
year constant (grades g to 12) one day a week has 
been devoted this year to student government by 
the social-studies classes. Student government in 
previous years was part of the homeroom period 
and had deteriorated into a study period. Are the 
results of the new plan favorable? Yes. The fol- 
lowing are some of the student-initiated projects: 

1. The establishment of a juke-box youth center 
in the cafeteria. The social-studies class sponsoring 
the experiment was so successful, financially and 
otherwise, that the GO (General Organization) took 
over the project and bought a juke box for $265. 
All profits go to the GO. 

2. Senior Day. 

3. Courtesy Week. 

4. Tutoring system—capable students tutor weak 
ones. ° 

5- Interscholastic Bowling Team. 

6. Book Drive—260 lost books returned in one 
week through the efforts of a vigorous student cam- 
paign. 

7- Lost and Found—established and managed by 
freshmen. 

8. A student receptionist posted each period in 
the main hall. 

g. A female faculty-senior girl basketball game. 

10. Study of the youth problem in the Manhasset 
community. One senior social-studies class found 
that it had members from every section of the com- 
munity. It is conducting a virtua] door-to-door 
ampaign, recording actual accounts and evidences 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Details have been accumulated on such problems 
as the 21 Club (you have to break twenty-one street 
lights to belong!). Some children boast of more and 


bolder activities—pouring gasoline on a doormat 
and setting it afire; putting a blow torch to a 
door handle so that a person burns his hand when 
he takes hold of it; riddling windows with BB 
shot; puncturing every tire on every car parked 
outside a residence where the owners were enter- 
taining guests; a little boy breaking his arm going 
over a fence as he was fleeing from the police. 

In this case as in all the others the parents 
could hardly comprehend that their child was in- 
volved in such destruction. The broken arm was 
visible proof in this one instance. After all these 
facts were sorted out and tabulated by the class, 
the member volunteered to go before the civic and 
social associations in the various sections of town, 
explain their findings, and conduct a panel on the 
prevention and cure of these preludes to juvenile 
delinquency. 

11. Interschool GO Council Conference—GO lead- 
ers of seven schools in Nassau County have met 
twice to discuss their problems and exchange ideas. 
A monthly joint conference is proposed. 

Here are two of the tentative student govern- 
ment plans for next year: (1) a grade sponsoring 
through the Save the Children Federation a school 
in a land where our bombs destroyed a school. (2) 
A mediation board of students and faculty, the pur- 
pose of which is to provide a procedure whereby a 
student may present problems, misunderstandings, 
questions relating to school life. The areas to be 
covered would include interracial relationships, 
teacher-pupil relationships, pupil-pupil relation- 
ships, student-congress questions, honor-system ques- 
tions, and any other matters that might properly 
come before this board for consideration.—ELinor 
H. Peterson in Teachers College Record. 





ORIENTATION: 


8-step elementary-junior high program 
By HUMPHREY C. JACKSON 


N THE FALL of 1944 a committee of teach- 
I ers was appointed to evaluate the exist- 
ing guidance program and to prepare 
recommendations for making it more 
workable and to show how counselors could 
most satisfactorily function in Pierce Junior 
High School. 

The school, having an enrolment of ap- 
proximately 750 pupils, planned to have 
the services of three part-time counselors, 
each to work with two half-grade groups 
and progress with them throughout their 
stay in junior high school. The committee 
recommended that counselors be selected 
from the staff and that the counselor should 
not have disciplinary responsibilities. 

Among the duties of the counselor would 
be these: 

1. To check with pupils after prolonged 
absences for the purpose of helping the 
pupil budget his time and plan his make-up 
work. 

2. To hold conferences with pupils con- 
cerning schedule changes. 

3. To help the homeroom teacher check 
on incompletes by means of conferences 
with pupils and classroom teachers. 

4. To plan and conduct guidance meet- 
ings for homeroom teachers. (In practice, 
we sometimes have group meetings at which 
the counselor presents the material to be 
covered, while at other times the homeroom 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: “We believe that our pro- 
gram of orientation for pupils entering jun- 
ior high school is unique,” writes Mr. Jack- 
son in submitting this article on the plan. 
He is a counselor at Pierce Junior High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


teacher takes charge in the homeroom.) 

5. To assist with enrolment by preparing 
a calendar for timing its start and comple- 
tion, and for checking the results. 

6. To plan and assist with orientation 
programs. 

7. To work with new teachers in order 
to help them adjust to the program as 
easily as possible. 

8. To hold interviews with pupils about 
school adjustment and personal problems. 

The following spring, appointments were 
made, and the major part of the program 
was accepted by the superintendent and 
the board of education in the form sug- 
gested by the committee of teachers who 
had worked out the recommendations. 

A program of in-service training was 
planned, in which counselors, deans, and 
principals of the secondary schools partici- 
pated. Directing this program were the 
school psychologist and the director of pupil 
personnel and guidance. 

The purpose of this article is to share 
experiences in pupil orientation that have 
been tried out under the direction of the 
counselor. We have initiated an eight-point 
program, an outline of which follows: 

1. Six-A visitors to junior high. About two 
weeks before the end of the semester, each 
6-A homeroom was invited to send a boy 
and a girl to visit the junior high school. 
The counselor made contacts with the 
principals of the elementary schools and 
dates were set for these visits. The counselor 
also selected a member from the present 7-B 
group who came from the same elementary 
school to act as host or hostess for each 
6-A visitor. 

These hosts and hostesses were instructed 
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to try to answer questions about the school, 
to share locker space with their guests, and 
to see that the visitor was provided with a 
free lunch in the school cafeteria. The host 
or hostess also introduced the visitor to the 
teacher of each class he visited. (Teachers 
and cafeteria were of course notified ahead 
to expect visitors.) These visitors returned 
to their respective elementary schools and 
told their classmates about their experiences 
at the junior high school. 

2. Counselor-junior high pupil visit to 
elementary schools. About one week later 
the counselor arranged a visit to the ele- 
mentary school. Two pupils—one boy and 
one girl from the ninth grade—who had 
attended the same elementary school were 
selected to visit that school with the 
counselor. These pupils reported on the 
many activities of the junior high school— 
student government, noon movies, home- 
room organization, the counselor system, the 
work of the deans, elective courses such as 
band, orchestra, etc. At the end of the stu- 
dent’s presentation, an opportunity was pro- 
vided for questions. 

The friendly atmosphere in which this 
informal discussion took place made every- 
one feel that the efforts of the counselor on 
behalf of the elementary groups were very 
productive. The visit also provided an op- 
portunity for the counselor to talk with the 
6A teachers. Both teachers and pupils 
seemed to profit from the visit. 

3. 7-B orientation program. During the 
final week of the semester, on a Saturday 
morning, the entire new group of 6-A’s and 
their parents were invited to a special ori- 
entation program. Its purpose was to give 
each pupil an opportunity (a) to visit the 
rooms where his classes were to be held, (b) 
to meet his future homeroom teacher, (c) 
to acquaint himself with information 
needed for the first day of the new semester, 
and (d) to find out where his locker was 
located and learn how to operate its combi- 
nation lock. 


After an auditorium program presided 
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over by student-government officers, the 
pupils were conducted on a tour of the 
building and finally brought to their home- 
rooms, where refreshments were served— 
usually “frostbites” or cokes and pretzels. 
Homeroom teachers handed out forms to 
be completed and returned when the new 
semester opened. 

4. 7-B mixer. Early in the semester the 
student government and the counselor plan 
a 7-B Mixer. The student social committee 
takes charge of providing entertainment, 
which consists of games and other special 
features including acts by student talent. 
Refreshments, usually Dixie Cups, are 
served. This mixer takes place after school 
in the gym, and its purpose is to help all 
7-B pupils get acquainted with the members 
of their own group. 

5- Counselor interview. During the se- 
mester the counselor tries to schedule a 
“get-acquainted” conference with as many 
of the new pupils as possible. At these con- 
ferences the counselor tries to discover 
whether there is any way of giving assistance 
to the pupil which might result in better 
adjustment for him or a happier relation- 
ship between him and the school. Pupils 
are encouraged to seek counselor contacts 
whenever they wish to discuss their prob- 
lems. 

6. Homeroom periods. Instruction is 
carried on in the homerooms by the home- 
room teachers. Officers are elected to assist 
in running the homeroom. The counselor 
usually plans a program of topics to be dis- 
cussed in the homeroom and assists in pre- 
paring special bulletins of information 
which are placed in the hands of homeroom 
teachers to aid in carrying on the guidance 
program. The “Pierce Primer,” a handbook 
for pupils, is used, and such topics as at- 
tendance, auditorium conduct, the hall 
monitor system, the bicycle regulations, 
service club, and student government are 
discussed. 

7. 7-B Open House. About a week follow- 
ing the first reports to parents, a 7-B Open 
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House combined with a PTA meeting is 
held. The counselor assumes responsibility 
for much of the planning for the Open 
House, prepares bulletins of information for 
teachers and pupils, and stages an audi- 
torium program. Letters inviting parents to 
attend are mailed. (The envelopes are 
addressed in the 7-B English classes.) Pupils 
are taught the correct way of introducing 
parents to teachers. Tryouts for student 
chairmen are arranged. The counselor helps 
to plan the refreshments and each home- 
room selects two pairs of parents to act as 
hosts and hostesses and assist the homeroom 
teacher on the night of the Open House. 
Older pupils usually offer to help with re- 
freshments and to act as ushers in the 
auditorium. 

The auditorium program is given, fol- 
lowed by a PTA meeting. After this pupils 
take parents on a tour of the building in 
order to introduce them to their classroom 
teachers. At the end of this tour they re- 
turn to the homeroom for refreshments and 
a chance to meet the parents of other boys 
and girls in the same homeroom and to 
talk with the homeroom teacher. 

The auditorium program usually includes 
the 7-B Chorus, which sings several selec- 
tions. Following this a skit is presented, 
the purpose of which is to give parents a 
better idea of the many activities taking 
place at school in which their child may be 


participating. Parents usually indicate much 
enthusiasm and seem pleased with the pro- 
gram. 

8. School psychologist-teacher conferences, 
At intervals, the school psychologist is called 
upon to conduct a clinic. Here certain cases 
are discussed in order to help the teachers 
understand the special problems which 
some pupils have. 

The junior-high-school paper, “The 
Pierce Arrow,” is sent to each pupil in 6-A 
all during the semester prior to his entering 
the junior high school. 

Counselors, deans, and principals meet 
once a month in the evening to carry on 
studies relative to the counseling program. 
Committees which have been appointed to 
investigate certain phases of the guidance 
program give reports, and speakers in re. 
lated fields are heard. 

The guidance personnel has also visited 
the Juvenile Court and Detention Home 
and the Children’s Center. Trips to other 
welfare agencies are planned in the near 
future. 

Each of the secondary schools has the 
publications of Science Research Associates 
available for counseling with students on 
vocational choices. A complete library of 
guidance books is also on hand for reference 
and study, including books on occupations, 
schools and universities, interviewing, gen- 
eral books on counseling, and the like. 


Allergic to Contests 


Schools are becoming allergic to contests! Local 
and national organizations, civic groups, safety 
councils, service clubs, newspapers and commercial 
enterprise of one kind and another have been 
flooding the country’s schools with requests for 
poster contests, essay and slogan contests, and 
limerick competitions. These requests have become 
so frequent that some schools find themselves in- 
volved simultaneously in three or four such con- 
tests, covering every conceivable subject—from 
accident prevention to animal protection. 

What's wrong with contests? Well, generally speak- 
ing, they call for the performance of some specialized 


ability, such as writing an essay, drawing a poster, 
etc., and are of direct interest and educational 
value to the favored few who happen to be talented 
in the particular activity. This means that out of 
a class of perhaps 40 youngsters, only two or three 
could logically be expected to compete. The contest 
is, therefore, a waste of time so far as the remaining 
$7 Or 38 children are concerned; and if a school 
is really going to try to have one of its students 
win a prize, a disproportionate amount of time 
must be spent by teachers in coaching students who 
are possible contenders.—Gorpon C. GraHaM in 
Safety Education. 











DO YOUR PUPILS 
SMOKE? OURS DO 


By C. BRUCE SCHWARCK 


WORTHY CITIZEN told the county super- 
A intendent, the county superintendent 
told my superintendent, and my superin- 
tendent told me and that is how I heard 
about it. Not that I didn’t already know 
that a number of our junior high boys and 
girls were smoking openly on the streets. 

Does a condition like that shock you? As 
a teacher or an administrator are you aware 
that John Public blames the junior high 
school for such goings on? Have you any 
defense when the guilty finger points at 
you? 

Let’s look at a few facts. You teach just 
as much health in your classes as you ever 
did, probably more. You emphasize the 
harmful effects of alcohol and tobacco on 
growing boys and girls. Sure you do. You 
have the best aids that money can buy to 
help you teach health. 

Every boy and girl in junior high school 
is required to take gymnasium. Fine, clean, 
up-to-date apparatus is provided. The best 
teachers are hired and they do an excellent 
job teaching practical health. And what 
happens? The telephone rings and John 
Citizen is on the wire again. This time 
direct. 

“Mr. Schwarck, I saw a bunch of boys 
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Eprror’s Note: “We have a fine bunch of 
children in our junior high school,” writes 
Mr. Schwarck, “but a great many of them 
smoke. I certainly would like to know what 
conditions are elsewhere—and what steps 
are being taken to remedy them or ignore 
them.” Mr. Schwarck is principal of Shel- 
ton, Wash., Junior High School. 


walking by my house smoking cigarettes 
this morning. Don’t you think you should 
do something about it?” 

“Sure, John, I certainly think someone 
should get busy—I’ll see what can be done. 
Who were some of the boys, John?” 

“I don’t know who they were but I 
could tell they were from the junior high.” 

I told him I would see what I could do 
about it and hung up. I was resolved to 
forget the whole thing because I couldn't 
see, for the life of me, what we could do, 
more than we were already doing at the 
time. 

Little gremlins kept annoying me all the 
time. One night I went to bed after eating 
a pickle sandwich and drinking two or three 
cups of coffee and lay there a long time 
thinking. Thinking about this and that. 
Thinking about all my problems and even 
envying that garbage collector I had read 
about in Reader’s Digest. Finally, I dropped 
off into a fitful slumber. A slumber well 
peopled with the little gremlins. Each little 
gremlin was gleefully standing in front of 
a miniature radio or a little magazine or 
billboard. 

Then I saw the light, then I saw the real 
answer to our problem of teaching health. 
One little gremlin turned on his radio and 
I heard the chant of the tobacco auctioneer 
as he opened the Saturday night “Hit 
Parade.” Another little gremlin tuned his 
radio in and I heard Johnny and his “Call 
for Phillip Morris,” and as that call died 
away in the distance the “Chesterfield 
Hour” came booming in and many sleepy 
boys and girls heard about the refreshing 
attributes of the Satisfiers. 
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Another of my little friends was carrying 
a billboard for me to see—a billboard show- 
ing a beautiful girl smoking a nationally 
known cigarette. Another was holding a 
picture showing a swimmer finishing a race, 
and before he is out of the water a blond 
fairy has placed a cigarette in his mouth 
and lighted it. 

Need I go on? It pays to advertise and we 
have the strongest and best advertising 
agencies in the world to combat our every 
effort. Millions of dollars are spent every 
year in an effort to increase the sales of 
cigarettes to John Public. 

During the last months of the war most 
tobacco shelves were completely empty of 
cigarettes, yet every effort was made to keep 
the public aware of the value of their pro- 
ducts. How ridiculous. How ridiculous for 
John Public to point the finger of scorn at 
the public school. There is far too much 
money against us—and money keeps driving 
its point home day after day and night after 
night, and on and on into the years until 
our young folks are completely indoctri- 
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nated with the idea that to smoke is only 
natural. 

Maybe the junior high boys and girls in 
our school are not a normal group but | 
think they are. Maybe the boys and girls in 
your school don’t do those things but I'll bet 
they do. 

What are you doing about it? What am 
I doing about it and what are the results? 
Frankly, I don’t even believe we are hold. 
ing our own. Are you? If you are won't 
you please pass the secret of your success 
along? 

I am not sure that “teachers’ salaries” are 
the only national disgrace. We are now in 
the neighborhood of one hundred forty 
million guinea pigs. 

Does someone have the answer? John 
Public is asking us. What shall we say? Shall 
we pass the buck? Do we have the nerve to 
place the blame where it belongs? Can we 
so strengthen our whole school program 
to the extent that we can make any impres- 
sion on youngsters in the face of such a 
billion-dollar enterprise? 


“IN MY OPINION ...” 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THe CLEARING 
House, or to comment on current problems of 
secondary education. We shall publish as many 
letters, or excerpts from letters, as space allows.—Ed. 


To The Editor: 

Permit me to comment to the editors of THE 
CLEARING House at this period which marks the end 
of ten years as a subscriber and to thank your Board 
for the fine work they are doing. THe CLEARING 
House is one of the instruments for my own pro- 
fessional growth. The December 1946 issue was 
especially noteworthy. 

You may be interested in the way I use THE 
Ciearinc House. After I have finished reading the 
issue I send memoranda to various people with the 
hope of lighting little fires which will ultimately 
reflect themselves in our school activities. Therr 


was enough meat in the December 1946 issue for 
me to ask the following people to read the said 
issue: the chairmen of the Social-Studies Depart- 
ment; the dean of boys to whom I referred the 
article, “The Veterans Like to Learn”; the first- 
year grade adviser to whom I referred the article 
dealing with the selection of foreign languages; the 
chairman of the Health Education Department to 
whom I referred the article on testing of eyesight; 
the chairman of the English Department to whom 
I referred the article on communications; and the 
faculty adviser of the school newspaper to whom 
I referred the article on school gossip. 

You see, therefore, that when THE CLEARING 
House reaches this school its receives attention from 
many people. 

For your help in lighting little fires, I am grateful. 

SAMUEL D. Moskowrrz, Principal 
Eastern District High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





NO BARGAINS 


Gyp schools and 
courses flourish 


IN EDUCATION 


By 
DOROTHY V. WALTERS 


WwW’ I Gyppep?” The questioner was a 
recent high-school graduate who had 
returned to his vocational counselor for 
help. 

“A man from Bunkum Correspondence 
College told me that I could get good busi- 
ness training faster from their school than 
from State University, and I could live right 
at home. My mother signed a paper, and I 
was ready to start work on the course. That 
was several weeks ago, and all I’ve had 
since is a C.O.D. notice from the post office 
to pay fifty dollars for some books from 
Bunkum.” 

As the boy suspected, he had been the 
victim of a high-pressure salesman peddling 
a worthless correspondence course. 

Renewed complaints of sharp practices 
and gyp educational schemes suggest that 
counselors need to know about and to put 
pupils on their guard against being taken 
in by glib promoters of a variety of edu- 
cational rackets. 

In the case just cited the salesman 
claimed that his “school” was offering re- 
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Eprror’s Note: Our graduates and their 
parents are being fleeced by crooked “train- 
ing schools” and gyp correspondence 
schools, whose operations Miss Walters de- 
scribes. She believes it is our duty to give 
graduating pupils a warning, and some ad- 
vice on choosing a legitimate school among 
the good and bad ones that exist outside 
the regular high school-college orbit. Miss 
Walters is a homeroom teacher and is in 
charge of publicity at Lincoln Junior High 
School, Kenosha, Wis. 


duced fees to the boy because of his ex- 
cellent high-school record, but insisted that 
the deal must be closed speedily. 

The paper the mother signed was a bona 
fide contract obligating her to pay for a 
“course” which consisted of a set of books. 
The shifty agent had said that signing was 
“just a matter of form,” and neither boy 
nor parent had stopped to read the fine 
print on the paper. 

Nothing can be done for this victimized 
family except to offer sympathy. On the 
other hand, oncoming groups of graduates 
can be helped to protect themselves against 
just such an experience. A straightforward 
talk on shady educational practices, given 
during the year or the semester preceding 
graduation, may be of very great service, 
particularly if it is followed up by briefer 
warnings two or three times after the main 
talk. 

There are other questionable practices 
against which teachers and counselors may 
warn graduating seniors and returning vet- 
erans who ask for advice. 

Some schools offer not only correspond- 
ence work but also actual training in their 
laboratories or shops upon completion of 
the course. They are not lying about the 
practical training feature, but the contracts 
with the schools state that only upon suc- 
cessful completion of the course of study 
will a pupil be accepted for actual work. 
So difficult are the lessons for the average 
person with only high-school training that 
few continue to the last lesson. That is 
what the school expects, and the numbers 
coming to take laboratory work are very 
small compared to the host of those who 
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contract to pay for courses which they can- 
not or do not complete. 

Some of these short “practical” courses 
are worthless even for the student who is 
accepted under the contract. Henry J., a 
pupil of above-average intelligence, finished 
his correspondence work and then spent 
six weeks in Chicago taking an “air-condi- 
tioning course.” His home-town refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning sales agency 
owner said this “course” taught him no 
more than he would have learned by work- 
ing for the home-town agency, and in no 
way qualified him for a “big” job, as 
promised in the school’s advertising. 

There is, also, the school which seems to 
promise jobs to graduates. Of this type are 
the so-called civil-service training schools. 
Their advertising implies that those who 
survive a training course will obtain United 
States Government positions. 

These schools have no magic powers and 
no influence at Washington. Graduates of 
high schools, legitimate business schools, 
colleges, and universities get government 
jobs daily without benefit of special civil- 
service training. The Federal Government 
has issued repeated warnings that these 
schools are in no way connected with its 
civil service. 

Another type of “racketeering” school 
was encountered by Adela R., who was 
definitely promised a job on completion of 
her course in beauty culture. The school 
delivered, too. Upon graduation she and 
the other members of her class were placed 
and a sort of post-graduate apprenticeship 
at low wages was begun. 

After a time the girls were laid off for 
one excuse or another. Investigation showed 
that just about the time one group was 
discharged, a fresh crop of graduates had 
left the school and were taken on to fill the 
“demand” created by discharging the last 
crop. Such rackets operate more freely dur- 
ing slack employment periods. 

The counselor or teacher can point out 
to boys and girls that not all correspondence 
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or proprietary schools are unethical, while 
stressing the need for finding out whether 
the particular school which June Graduate 
Susie or Veteran Joe is considering is reli- 
able and suitable. 

Here are some suggestions which coun- 
selors may use to help young people avoid 
wasting money and time: 

1. Advise pupils to check up on claims 
of strangers who present educational offers. 
Try to learn the names of people in the 
community who have taken a school’s 
courses. Talk with them about it. 

2. Urge pupils to check the school’s repu- 
tation with the Chamber of Commerce or 
Better Business Bureau in the city where 
the school has headquarters. 

3. Suggest that if possible pupils call 
at the school and look things over. 

4. Let pupils know that they may ask 
the representative of an unknown school 
to submit his proposition in the presence 
of the vocational adviser, and that they may 
arrange with the adviser for an examination 
of the offer. 

5. Stress the fact that a pupil should not 
rush to sign an agreement with a school 
until he and his parents have read every 
word of the contract which its representa- 
tive presents as “an evidence of good faith” 
or “just one of our forms.” If in doubt as 
to its meaning, pupils should consult the 
vocational adviser or a lawyer. 

6. Tell pupils to take a correspondence 
course—any correspondence course—only as 
a last resort. 

Boys and girls sometimes fail to realize 
that anyone who is a poor student in high 
school is not likely to succeed at corres- 
pondence work. There are no fixed hours, 
no study halls, and no pressure to work sup- 
plied from the outside. 

The University of Minnesota Extension 
Division carries on much correspondence 
work with rural students. Those in charge 
of such work urge that anyone who can get 
first-hand instruction do so. 

For those pupils whose only chance for 
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further schooling seems to be through cor- 
respondence work, counselors can render 
real service by stressing the advantages of 
correspondence courses given by most state 
universities. The costs are low in compari- 
son with the charges made by private cor- 
respondence schools. The credits earned 
have recognized standing. The subjects 
range all the way from bee-keeping to 
Spanish. 


* * * 


SOUTH: A study of 5 standard American his- 
tory textbooks, reported by Jonathan C. McLendon, 
Jr., in Social Education, shows that in these texts 
from 4.5% to 10% of the pages specifically concern 
the Southern states. But this coverage applies al- 
most wholly to the period of 1600 to 1875: “With 
the end of the Reconstruction period (1875) the 
textbooks drop the South from American history.” 
The South has not developed politically, socially, 
and economically in step with the rest of the na- 
tion, and this has created special problems which 
deserve treatment in American history courses, Mr. 
McLendon believes. Yet the 5 American history texts 
devote a total of only 314 pages to the South since 
1875—and 24 of those pages deal with T.V.A. A 
similar study of 5 standard high-school texts in 
each of the fields of problems of democracy, soci- 
ology, economics, and civics reveals a similar neglect 
of modern problems in the South. For instance, the 
sociology texts shy away from the real problems of 
the Negro in the South; and only 1 of the 5 civics 
texts considers the Southern poll tax. All of these 
books “purport to use the ‘problems’ approach . . . 
yet only an insignificant amount of space is de- 
voted to the South, the region with the country’s 
most pressing problems.” 


FIRES: During the 21-month period ending in 
— 


Eptror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of 
the study. 
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By warnings given not later than the first 
semester of the senior year in high school 
and repeated at intervals, counselors and 
classroom teachers can impress pupils with 
the need to investigate educational offerings 
carefully. These timely and repeated re- 
minders, following the foregoing sugges- 
tions, can cut down the number of victims 
of ill-advised or worthless educational proj- 
ects. 


FINDINGS Be age 9 


September 1946, there were 27 public-school fires 
in Texas that were reported to the State Fire In- 
surance Department, states Arnold Wittman in 
Texas Outlook. Since some public school-house fires 
that caused both trivial and substantial damage were 
never reported, it can be assumed that Texas has 
more than one schoolhouse fire for every month in 
the year. A recent inspection of a school building 
in one of Texas’ largest school districts showed 
the following 4 bad conditions: Outer doors leading 
to the auditorium opened inwardly; the building 
had only g fire extinguishers; gas valves on steam 
radiators did not have tamper-proof handles to keep 
playful pupils from turning raw gas into the class- 
rooms; and doors were not equipped with antipanic 
hardware. A school building near one of Texas’ 
largest cities is a badly cracked two-story structure. 
It houses 250 pupils and teachers, but has only 
one stair and only one double-exit door—and no 
exterior fire escape. Gas pipes running through and 
under the disintegrating building provide the ever- 
present danger of a gas explosion. 


HONESTY: On a Monday and on the following 
Friday, 229 seventh-grade pupils were given arith- 
metic tests in such a way that their self scoring of 
answers gave them an opportunity to cheat, and the 
teacher a means of detecting their “dishonesty.” So 
States Sister M. Mynette Gross in Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. In all, 32% of the pupils cheated. 
But only about one-third of those who cheated did 
so in both tests. So it seems that the majority of 
potentially dishonest pupils fall from grace only 
now and then. The average I1.Q. of pupils who were 
“dishonest” was only 5 points lower than the aver- 
age LQ. of the “honest” pupils. And the closer a 
pupil's incorrect answer was to the right answer 
the greater his tendency to change answers in 
correcting his test. If his answer was quite wrong, 
he tended to let it stand. 





CURRENT EVENTS: 


Quiz, panel, town meeting, discussion 
By LYLE C. MARTIN 


AT’s GOING ON in the world today 
should be a lively subject for the most 
sophisticated and bored high-school young- 
ster. Yet social-studies teachers all over the 
nation are plagued with Johnnies or Janes 
who don’t remember from day to day what 
happened a week or a month ago in current 
history. 

To develop more than just cursory inter- 
est in the passing scene, I have worked out 
some classroom techniques which seem to 
aid in solving this problem. Student partici- 
pation is the basic philosophy of the ap- 
proach. 

All the members of the social-studies 
classes in our school have free access to a 
weekly newspaper. We have used the Civic 
Education Service newspapers for many 
years. Ours is a junior-senior high school 
organization with grades 7 through 12, We 
use the Junior Review for grades 7 and 8, 
the Weekly News for grades g and 10, and 
the American Observer for the eleventh 
grade. The board of education buys one 
copy for each two students in the school. 
Students may also subscribe individually, 
and many do. The seniors also subscribe 
privately, in a class group, to Time. 

With this common source of information 
as the point of departure, I use the follow- 
ing programs one day a week and rotate the 
four each month: 


i - 


Epitor’s Note: A balanced program of 
teaching current affairs, Mr. Martin be- 
lieves, calls for variety in presentation of the 
news. That makes for vividness, interest, 
and retention. Mr. Martin teaches social 
studies in Claremont, Calif., High School. 


1. An “Information Please” Program. 
Four people are selected to sit as a board of 
experts on a panel in front of the class. They 
answer questions taken directly from the 
papers each student has on his desk in front 
of him. There is a class moderator who 
directs the program, calls on the class for 
questions, and watches to see whose hand 
goes up first to answer a question. We allow 
the contestants to raise their hands at any 
time during the asking of a question, but 
once his hand is up the contestant must try 
to answer. We also have a score keeper who 
records the progress of the contest on the 
board. 

One point is allowed for the correct re- 
sponse and one point is subtracted from the 
score for each question missed. If no one on 
the board can answer a question it is turned 
back to the questioner, who gives the correct 
answer for the class’s edification. The 
winner of the program is invited back for 
the next command performance of Infor- 
mation Please. Some years we have had the 
champions of each class level meet in an 
assembly program for the entire school, and 
found it to be highly popular. 

2. A Panel Discussion Program. This 
method is used to bring out all the im- 
portant points in one of the main articles 
of the current issue of the newspaper. A 
student chairman makes up all the ques 
tions, introduces the subject for the day and 
the members of the panel to the class (a 
formality, but good training for appearing 
before civic groups later!), and leads the 
discussion. After the panel is through we 
throw the discussion open to the entire class. 
Anyone is free to question material pre- 
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sented or to ask for further clarification of 
some point. 

This method gives the class a chance to 
listen to an intelligent discussion of some 
vital national problem and to increase its 
knowledge about that problem. The panel 
members prepare for the discussion by read- 
ing their newspapers and going to other 
periodicals for additional information. 

3g. 4 Town Meeting Discussion. Four 
members of the class are selected for the 
group. Two of them are asked to take the 
“pro” side of the problem selected and the 
other two, the “con” side. The discussion 
is then conducted in the manner of the 
Town Meeting of the Air program, with 
the teacher acting as moderator. After a 
formal statement of opinion by the mem- 
bers of the panel, they are allowed to ques- 
tion one another before the discussion is 
thrown open to the class. Then the class gets 
its chance, and usually the ringing of the 
bell ending the class is the only method 
which can successfully bring the discussion 
to a close! There is always plenty of heat, 
and, I hope, some light shed on the timely 
topic for the day. 

4. A Teacher-Led Discussion. Here is a 
chance for the teacher to talk! A quick, 
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clear summary of the week’s news is first. 
I supplemented it this year with the World 
News of the Week Map Service. These 
weekly newsmaps greatly aid the student in 
locating world events geographically. 

Here is also the time for the teacher to 
find out and correct any blind-spots in stu- 
dents’ comprehension of the month’s news. 
It is also a time for students to ask ques- 
tions about events which have been develop- 
ing over a longer period of time and still 
have not reached any decisive conclusion. In 
general, it is a clearing house meeting, with 
the teacher—as far as possible—clearing up 
the haze which surrounds some current 
problems. 

I have made no mention of a testing pro- 
gram. I have used many types, from the 
weekly quiz to the monthly editor's test to 
Time magazine's semester test. All have 
their merits and their faults. Each teacher 
should adjust his testing program to meet 
his individual situation. 

I feel that this program is a balanced ap- 
proach to the job of covering adequately the 
mass of material in the field of current 
affairs. Through student participation 
“current events” becomes a vital and living 
subject. 


The Case for Teaching About Union Labor 


My case for emphasizing the teaching of labor 
history is based on two premises. First, whether we 
like it or not, unions are here to stay. They are, as 
one person put it, as “American as the hot dog” 
~and their membership is apt to increase when 
people recognize more and more the futility of 
individual bargaining. Second, many of our pupils 
are potential union members—and whether they 
are going to be good union members or irresponsi- 
ble members depends on us. 

No organization is any better than its members, 
therefore teachers should feel responsible for teach- 
ing people to be good citizens of organizations such 
’s unions as well as good citizens within the state. 

Some teachers will throw up their hands in holy 
horror and say, “But where would we get it in? 


We are teaching enough as it is.” Should we add 
a new course, “Labor Relations”? I am opposed to 
it. Many of the pupils who would need it later 
in life would not take it, and, anyway, that would 
be an artificial way of teaching it. 

Probably the best place to emphasize it would 
be in the social-studies program. Room could be 
made for it by throwing out a lot of useless ma- 
terial. What difference does it make to a pupil—or 
to us, for that matter—what route DeSoto took, 
or who won the Battle of Bull Run, or what 
senator originated what bill? Far more important 
to teach the responsibilities which go along with 
the privileges of being union members! That doesn’t 
call for courage on our part—it merely calls for 
common sense.—The Royal Oak Teacher. 





Let’s Topple the English Program’s 


WHITE TOWER 


By 
PHILIP R. JENKINS 


HE PEOPLE of the United States are 
"T probably the most persistent wishful 
thinkers in the world. To prove it one need 
not go very far back into history—one has 
only to recall the period immediately pre- 
ceding the last holocaust. One has only to 
remember how we scrapped our navy, re- 
fused to do anything about an army, and 
anchored our ships bow to stern at Pearl 
Harbor. 

The cause of such wishful thinking? 
Probably our luck. It’s been years and years 
since our people have experienced any mili- 
tary action on our own soil. We have always 
won all our wars. We can’t lose. Prosperity 
is just around the corner. But now the days 
of wishful thinking are over. We have got 
to yank our heads out of the sand and admit 
that the enemy is clawing up our back and 
that he'll soon be knifing our jugular vein. 

And who is this enemy? All the problems 
that spread themselves over the front pages 
of the newspaper, the impasses that present 
their blunt walls to our minds from the 
pages of the better magazines, the tangled 
mess of facts and figures that pours from the 
loudspeakers of our radios, the frightful pic- 
tures in the look-see magazines of Americans 
beating one another’s brains out. 

Consider these problems: Are we going 


— 


Epitor’s Note: Should English classes 
spend less time in the “white tower” read- 
ing Ivanhoe and “Snowbound,” and more 
time out on the battlefield of current prob- 
lems and ideas? Mr. Jenkins, who thinks it 
is high time for the change, teaches English 
in Marshall High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


to have another depression? What's the 
matter with Molotov? Does Russia want to 
fight us? What causes race riots in this coun- 
try? Should India have her freedom? Why 
does South America insist upon having what 
we call dictators? Who has been war- 
profiteering? Why? 

The whole thing grows into a nightmare 
after awhile. What do I know about all 
these men who are up for election? Who is 
the best one? Is socialism as practiced in 
England what we should have here? Are 
the unions any good? What is my local city 
government up to and why? Why? Who? 
What? Where can I find out? I’m a voting 
citizen. I’m supposed to know —sociology, 
psychology, economics, history, politics, fi- 
nance, unionism, propaganda, China, the 
Netherland Indies, cartels, Arabs, Jews, 
Christianity—and meanwhile raise a family, 
earn a living. Yet if I don’t solve some of 
these problems I'll never be able to raise a 
family or earn a living. 

It’s horrible to contemplate. The whole 
thing is impossible. Let me hide my head 
in the sand. Something will happen; some- 
how somebody somewhere will straighten 
these things out. But the blunt answer is: 
somebody won’t—not if we wish to preserve 
our democratic way of life. To preserve that, 
the individual must start thinking and 
thinking hard, something most of us have 
never done. 

As an alternative, there hovers in the 
background the awful shadow of the mush- 
room cloud of the atomic bomb. 

What can we do about it in education? 
First, I think we must wake up to the fact 
that the children now in the schools are 
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going to live in a world we never dreamed 
up even in our dizziest moments. I recall 
with shame now the boys and girls I sent off 
to war with their heads full of such things 
as “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” a 
glorification of war; I remember with bitter- 
ness the time we wasted in class on silly 
dramatic comedies, on frivolous essays. 

What a shock it must have been to those 
boys and girls to discover the brutality of 
life. How the boy who lost both arms and 
legs in the war must have felt when he dis- 
covered that life doesn’t always let the hero 
win, as the hero always did in the stories 
the boy read in English, or in the movies 
the boy had seen! 

I do not mean to say that the gentle arts 
of peace are not important, that the cultiva- 
tion of leisure and beauty is of no value. 
Such is not the issue. The question now fac- 
ing us with terrible urgency is whether we 
are going to work out some kind of world 
peace or perish, while the victor hurls into 
our grave after us all our gentle arts of 
peace. 

On what the teachers of other subject 
matter may do about this situation, I as an 
English teacher must be indefinite. But I 
can say something definite about the teach- 
ing of English. 

An anecdote will illustrate my point. I re- 
cently had occasion to aid a fellow teacher 
who is trying to obtain a degree by studying, 
along with other subjects, rhetoric. He was 
having trouble with his writing. His sub- 
ject? An obscure poet of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This student-teacher is a grown man, 
a citizen, a potential victim of the atomic 
bomb, a possible power in his community. 
And yet formal English education offers him 
only the sterile corpse of an eighteenth- 
century poet. 

The situation is not much better in our 
high schools. Most of us English teachers 
hesitate to throw out Ivanhoe or “Snow- 
bound” because we would have to do some 
thinking ourselves if we began teaching the 
reading of modern problems. So many of us 
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don’t know what to do in the classroom if 
we have a book or a magazine article with- 
out all the editorial paraphanalia of notes 
and questions for discussion. 

Let us consider several changes we should 
institute if we are to furnish our students 
with some kind of mental defense against 
the atomic bomb: 

1. A systematic teaching of vocabulary. 
One reason our students fail to read the 
newspapers and the better magazines is that 
they don’t know the words. The only read- 
ing they can understand is found in the 
comic books. 

2. Let’s drop the illusion that high-school 
students can write the familiar essay. If we 
will only admit the facts we must concede 
that the only people who write a good essay 
are people who have had long experience 
with life and ideas. High-school students 
have had neither. Writing familiar essays 
merely trains them to be loquacious without 
substance. As one wit put it, the familiar 
essay in the hands of adolescents is a diar- 
rhoea of words and a constipation of ideas. 

g. Let’s train them to think. Now I admit 
that few, if any, high-school students can 
think or should be expected to think in the 
creative sense, and I admit that few of us 
adults can think. But even so, we have got 
to start to learn. How to teach adults this 
unfamiliar art is still a virgin field. Let him 
who has potency invade it. One can only 
suggest at this time that respect for facts is 
part of thinking, as is the ability to see 
relationships. Then, too, the thinker must 
abolish his prejudices, must examine his 
own platitudes. Thinking also involves the 
ability to use the imagination. 

4. Even at the cost of much money we 
should reform our reading program. Our 
nostalgic yearning to teach the classics we 
enjoyed as children is a threat to the future’s 
children. Most of us have read enough to 
know that the writers of each age repeat for 
the new age what has been said before, in 
language and in situations suitable to the 
new age. We need not worry that the 
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younger generation will miss much of our 
rich literary heritage. 

The pupils in our high schools do not 
read the Koran nor do the little Arabs in 
Jerusalem read Shakespeare, yet they all 
live in this age of the atom bomb, and the 
thinkers of both nations are writing and 
speaking about what affects us now and 
hereafter. Let us learn to follow intelligent- 
ly the thoughts of our leaders today. Would 
that more people could have read and 
understood the implications of Mein 
Kampf! 

When a modernization of the reading 
program is proposed, the guardians of our 
democracy, of course, immediately rush to 
arms. They fear that the reading of modern 
political and economic essays will give bias 
to the minds of the students. They fear that 
a special-interest group will seize control of 
the reading program. Such people have a 
point. Their opposition merely reveals 
another problem that needs solving. 

5. Let us begin to preach a doctrine that 


Keep Organized Religion 


There are Americans, and good Americans in- 
deed, who are Buddhists, Jews, Hindus, the faithful 
followers of Confucius, or outright atheists. Is the 
dominant Christian majority in a position rightly to 
require that these non-Christians are to be sub- 
jected to the teachings of what is to them an alien 
philosophy? 

This is not to imply that the schools need boycott 
all consideration of religion. Quite to the con- 
trary. The planners of an adequate curriculum 
cannot afford to ignore the tremendous force of 
various religions in moulding world affairs. In the 
classroom, consideration must be given to those 
historical influences which have manifested them- 
selves in creating the various social epochs. Religion 
has been one of the influences. But to teach that 
fact is a far cry from teaching a particular inter- 
pretation of the Christian faith. 


the ability to read, to understand, to know 
how to listen to speeches, to be acquainted 
with what goes on in the world is a re- 
sponsibility of all of us. 

Now I have not lost my sense of humor. 
I am like Stephan Leacock’s man, who lost 
his temper when it was suggested that he 
had no sense of humor. He would admit 
poverty of anything else except in his sense 
of humor. But it disturbs me profoundly to 
see ourselves and our children spending all 
our leisure time on the comics, on the drivel 
that many radio programs offer, on the 
saccharine movies, on the pointless short 
stories in the endless stream of popular 
magazines. 

The schools have been and are, as 
Thomas Jefferson said long ago, the hope 
of the democratic state. From the thousands 
of classrooms over the nation must come the 
leaders of the future world. As teachers we 
have in our hands the power and the skill 
to help make that future world a decent 
place to inhabit. 


Out of the Public Schools 


If the public schools lend their support to any 
type of mass religious revival, they are embarking 
on a program which can result only in chaos for 
the schools and for the public. It is likely that such 
a plan would defeat itself. 

There is but one safe road if we are to be true 
to the democratic faith as it was propounded by 
the great Thomas Jefferson. That way is to keep 
religion, organized religion in all its forms, out of 
the public schools. Of course, our democratic bill 
of rights includes the protection for all groups t 
worship as they please. It must defend the right of 
parochial schools to exist and to educate accordingly 
as the tenets of their faiths motivate them. But there 
can be no public financing of any kind of religious 
indoctrination. Any other path leads to the suicide 
of our American democracy—WILLIAM H. FIsHER 
in The Phi Delta Kappan. 
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SCIENCE 


The atom motivated the course in 
the shadow of the Bomb’s “home” 


at Oak Ridge High School 


By 
JEANETTE E. SAWYER 


EACHING SCIENCE in Oak Ridge, Tennes- 

see, in the year One of the Atomic Age 
was an adventure, Every son or daughter of 
an Oak Ridge worker was thrilled by the 
knowledge that his own community, his 
own family, had helped bring an end to the 
war by being a part of the great, secret 
Manhattan Project. The sensational an- 
nouncement of the purpose of Oak Ridge 
kindled an appetite for information and 
understanding that had to be fed. 

Every science teacher in the country must 
have shared to some extent a feeling of in- 
adequacy to interpret the tremendous de- 
velopments of the fall of 1945. Even those 
teachers who had kept themselves best in- 
formed of progress in their fields found 
themselves suddenly years behind. And on 
every hand were questions, not only from 
students but from adults to whom science 
was a closed book. The question facing 
teachers of chemistry, physics, and general 
science was not whether to include this new 
knowledge in a plan for the year’s work, 


Epiror’s Note: “During the 1945-46 
school year,” writes Mrs. Sawyer, “I taught 
science in the Oak Ridge, Tenn., High 
School. I also worked to some extent with 
the group of young people associated with 
Philip Kennedy. in the school’s widely-pub- 
licized Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis.” 
This article explains the science course and 
its relation to the Youth Council’s activities. 
Mrs, Sawyer now lives in Bethlehem, Pa., 
where her husband, Dr. R. B. Sawyer, is in 


the department of physics of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, 


but when, what to select, where to find 
materials, how to adapt them to the needs 
and understanding of a particular group of 
students. 

In Oak Ridge there was keen interest, 
intensified when one of the research physi- 
cists from Clinton Laboratories, speaking in 
assembly, stated, “Any high-school boy or 
girl who is willing to do a little real think- 
ing can understand how and why the bomb 
works as it does.” 

In an attempt to use that high level of 
interest at the opening of the fall semester 
as motivation at the outset of the physics 
course, we devoted a few periods to general 
discussion of the question. Many of the class 
had had little previous experience in 
science. It was obvious that they lacked 
background and the vocabulary to under- 
stand fully much of the material current in 
newspapers and magazines. Class and teach- 
er agreed to collect materials as the year 
advanced, and to plan for a unit on atomic 
energy early in the second semester. Instead 
of a common reading assignment, each stu- 
dent was urged to read widely from a com- 
mon pool of material, and to select a special 
topic for an oral report to the class. The 
class responded with comment and ques- 
tions which sometimes sent a student back 
to his sources for additional material. Some 
of the reports showed remarkably wide read- 
ing, and excellent comprehension of diffi- 
cult material. 

Interest in the scientific facts of atomic 
energy release was paralleled by an awaken- 
ing to the moral and social implications of 
its use as a weapon. As the first semester ad- 
vanced, a group of students working with 
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Philip Kennedy, senior English teacher, 
came alive to the problem of atomic-energy 
control. They organized the Youth Council 
on the Atomic Crisis, dedicating themselves 
to learning the facts and stimulating others, 
young and old, to learn and discuss them 
and to form intelligent opinions which 
might lead to enlightened action. 

Students from this Youth Council who 
went out as members of speaking teams to 
other high schools, or who wrote newspaper 
articles or letters, recognized their need to 
know. The result was a surge of interest in 
reading and discussing current scientific 
material. 

Chemistry classes, under the leadership of 
Frances Knight, devoted much of their out- 
side reading in current magazines to the 
subject of atomic energy. Both physics and 
chemistry classes spent a substantial amount 
of time in concentrated study and special 
reports on such topics as isotopes, the 
cyclotron, cosmic rays, the uranium pile, 
possible development of power from atomic 
fission, use of radioactive by-products in 
medicine, etc. Diagrams of the structure of 
atoms of newly discovered elements were 
worked out by some of the chemistry stu- 
dents. 

The friendly and interested cooperation 
of some of the scientists on the project, who 
worked with the Youth Council members in 
informal discussions, gave an opportunity to 
students and teachers to obtain authorita- 
tive information about those facts and 
theories which had been released to the 
public. A liberal and progressive school 
administration permitted wide latitude in 
planning to make significant use of the 
time and place in which students and teach- 
ers found themselves together. 

Students who became vitally interested 
and active members of the Youth Council 
grew. No longer was writing a mere exercise 
for the lad who prepared a comparative 
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analysis of atomic legislation for the school 
paper, basing his report on sources he and 
his friends had helped to locate. Library- 
science students and their teachers built a 
bibliography, not just as another assign- 
ment, but with a purpose which they them- 
selves felt urgent. Editorials written for the 
school paper were from one citizen to an- 
other—American citizen as well as a school 
citizen, 

Students in science classes came with 
eager questions, frequently with questions 
their teachers could not immediately 
answer. The formula of “teacher knows and 
student learns” simply would not work 
under those conditions. A science student in 
Oak Ridge had to be aware that physics and 
chemistry are not finished, complete text- 
book subjects, but living, growing, and ever 
looking ahead. 

How few of us as young people had an 
experience which gave us a sense of partici- 
pation in the affairs of our nation! “Citizen- 
ship” education has been too often identi- 
fied with the word “satisfactory” written 
after a citizenship objective on a report 
card. These Oak Ridge young people de- 
veloped as citizens, awake, aware, vitally 
concerned with their own democratically 
organized group and beyond that with their 
relation to their country and its govern- 
ment. Our legislators are now their senators 
and representatives. They are eager to vote. 
Moreover, their study of a controversial 
issue—all sides of it, with plenty of disagree- 
ment and argument—may well make them 
appreciate the difficult position of legisla- 
tors and of leaders in the international 
scene, as they work toward solution of diff- 
cult problems. 

Students who have been active in the 
Youth Council are better writers, better 
speakers, better thinkers, better Americans 
than they would have been without that 
experience. 





LET DEBATE GO ON 


Answer to Dunbar’s “Let’s Not Debate” 


By VERNON E. BECKMAN 


OES HIGH-SCHOOL debating develop nar- 
D row-minded, prejudiced individuals 
who are able to see only one side of a ques- 
tion and who stick to that one side no mat- 
ter how great may be the weight of evidence 
against them? If this criticism of debating, 
as voiced in an article by Mr. Willis Dun- 
bar in the October 1946 issue of THE CLEAR- 
ING House, is correct, then the conclusion 
that debate is poor citizenship training and 
should be banned from the schools is ines- 
capable. But is it true? 

Perhaps the best evaluation of the amount 
of good, or harm, done by debating can be 
made by examining just how debating is 
actually being carried on these days. A logi- 
cal starting point might be found in the 
selection of the question for debate. 

Choosing and wording the annual high- 
school debate topic is no haphazard busi- 
ness. Topics which receive the greatest num- 
ber of votes from debate coaches through- 
out the country are presented and discussed 
at the national convention of teachers of 
speech, at which time three are selected and 
submitted to the coaches again for a final 
vote. The winning topic is then given to a 
wording committee composed of distin- 
guished and competent college professors. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Dunbar urged that 
pupils should learn the techniques of settle- 
ment, not argument, in his article, “Let's 
Not Debate” (THe Ciearinc House, Octo- 
ber 1946). Mr. Beckman, who herewith dis- 
agrees, says that he has been an assistant 
college debate coach, and at present teaches 
English and coaches debate at Two Rivers, 
Wis., High School. 


The resulting proposition is thus one that 
deals with a significant and timely problem, 
one that is entirely within the grasp of 
high-school students, and one on which both 
public opinion and available evidence are 
fairly evenly divided. 

It must be admitted that the topics 
chosen, as well as their wording, seldom, if 
ever, permit any realistic compromise. Con- 
sider this year’s question: “Resolved: that 
the federal government should provide a 
system of complete medical care available 
to all citizens at public expense.” What 
room is there for compromise? Either the 
action suggested should be taken or it 
should not. 

To suggest that medical care should be 
provided by the states rather than the fed- 
eral government, or that it should be pro- 
vided only for the needy might lead to 
good negative arguments that would con- 
vince a judge or an audience. But whether 
this question is argued by high-school de- 
baters or by Congressional legislators, both 
of which are being done, the decision must 
be reached rather definitely, one way or 
the other. Either we should have National 
Health Insurance or we shouldn't, in terms 
of the statement of the high-school debate 
question. Either we will have it or we won't, 
in terms of concrete political action. 

In preparing for a debate, students read 
widely on both sides of the question, in- 
cluding historical background material, and 
on related topics. In order to appreciate the 
strength of his own arguments, as well as 
be able to answer those of his opponents, 
the debater must be thoroughly familiar 
with the principal contentions of either side. 
He discovers that no controversial point can 
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ever be fully established, that there are good 
arguments and good evidence on both sides. 
He learns to analyze and weigh both reason- 
ing and testimony in a scientific and unemo- 
tional manner. He is taught to avoid un- 
supported assertions, exaggeration, name 
calling, jumping at conclusions, and undue 
reliance upon authority. He discovers that 
to impress a judge or an audience favorably 
he must show courtesy and respect for his 
opponents and maintain an attitude of rea- 
sonableness at all times. All of this should 
make him a more tolerant and broad- 
minded individual. 

To be sure, there is a type of debating 
which does not accomplish these results. No 
doubt there are still some debaters who 
memorize speeches prepared for them by 
their coaches, and who even have memo- 
rized answers for all of the probable argu- 
ments of their opponents. In such cases, a 
debate is not really a debate at all, but 
rather a contest in declamation. Under such 
conditions, debate may deserve all of the 
criticism directed against it. 

In an actual debate the speakers do stick 
to their own side of the question, but prop- 
erly understood this represents neither ob- 
stinacy nor intellectual dishonesty. The de- 
bater need not even believe that his side is 
right and often, especially in college tourna- 
ments, the same students are called upon 
to defend, alternately, both sides of the 
proposition. 

All that the debater is supposed to be 
doing, and he should understand this, is to 
present to the best of his ability one side 
of a controversial issue. Yet even so he finds 
it possible and usually advisable to concede 
some points to his opponents. And when 
the season is over, debaters may and often 
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do express an honest doubt as to which side 
is right. Therefore, in the opinion of the 
writer of this article—formerly a debater 
and now a high-school debate coach—debate 
does not breed prejudice, intolerance, and 
narrow-mindedness, but exactly the oppo- 
site qualities. 

If compromise is to be regarded as the 
greatest of all good things, and if compro- 
mise is to be sought after for its own sake, 
a strong attack might be made upon debate 
despite all of the educational benefits I have 
mentioned. But not many would subscribe 
to this thesis. Much of the compromising 
done in legislative committees smacks a bit 
strongly of the log-rolling variety, of the 
exchange of political favors. While this may 
be the practical method of politicians, it is 
far from the ideal. And the final fate of any 
piece of legislation is still decided by open 
debate in the legislative chambers. If it be 
said that Congressmen do not hope to con- 
vince one another, but debate merely for 
public consumption, then the same thing is 
true of high-school debating. But let us not 
forget that an intelligent and informed pub- 
lic opinion is the mainstay of democracy. 

Finally, it is not necessary to abolish de- 
bating in order to gain the benefits of other 
types of discussion. Debating and panel dis- 
cussions are not mutually exclusive, but are 
actually being held in many schools and 
prove to reinforce rather than to interfere 
with each other. 

Athletics, because of its more spectacular 
nature, may have drawn away our cash 
customers to the point where debate is no 
longer profitable financially, as it once was; 
but for the sake of the true educational 
advantages it offers to some of our most 
gifted students, let debate continue. 


That Bomb 


The atomic bomb has created no new problems. 
Don’t delude yourself there. It has dramatized, it 
has finally made obvious to many of the obtuse 
(but not, not to all, alas!), it has aggravated prob- 


lems already existing that have clamored for con 
certed and earnest attention, but which attention 
society has hitherto refused by default.—Eart W. 
Count in The Educational Forum. 





SCHOOL FINANCE: 


Utah pupils took active part in issues 


By 
J. C. MOFFITT 


AY IT BE too true that because the 
M school is so much a part of the life of 
the pupil he comes to take education for 
granted without wondering how it came to 
be or who or what gives it financial support? 
Is not the school in American life a social 
force of such magnitude that it deserves an 
understanding on the part of pupils the 
same as does government or any other 
comparable agency with which the indi- 
vidual or society has a concern? 

If and when an issue arises dealing with 
an altered plan of financing the schools, 
is it good or poor education for pupils to 
participate in the analysis of the point in 
question, and as young citizens to become 
active in promulgating certain phases of the 
issue? 

Many of Utah’s high schools answered 
this query between the opening dates of 
school in early September and the general 
election in November 1946. During this 
interim the writer spent his time working in 
the schools and communities throughout 
the State in the interest of a campaign for 
improved school financing, and hence ob- 
served the educational activities of numer- 
ous pupils in many different schools as they 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: Constitutional amend- 
ments that would change the financing pro- 
gram of Utah’s schools were issues in the 
fall 1946 elections. It may be that the study 
and discussion of these issues by the pupils 
of many Utah high schools had an influence 
on the outcome. Mr. Moffitt, who tells the 


Story, is superintendent of schools in Provo, 
Utah, 


analyzed the problem and worked to inform 
themselves, their fellow students, parents, 
and the public in general of the methods of 
existing school financing and what changes 
would be made if the voters so approved 
at the election. 

Not unlike other states, Utah schools 
entered the war years with the rising costs 
for all services and materials but without 
an adequate program for paying the edu- 
cation bill. This social situation served well 
as a point of departure. It was recent history 
to the pupils that the State Legislature in 
1943, and again in 1945, passed legislation 
which appropriated emergency revenue in 
order that the schools could operate for a 
two-year period of time following each 
legislative session. Likewise it was known 
to those who had read current events that in 
1945 a legislative appropriation was made 
and a committee designated with the man- 
date to study the “over-all” tax structure 
of the State, giving special attention to im- 
proved methods of financing education. 

It was the latter problem that induced 
the Governor to call a special session of the 
Legislature during the days immediately 
before school began for the year 1946-47. 
Hence a high degree of student interest was 
easily developed as a result of these current 
acts of the State government and the prob- 
lems that were associated therewith. Such 
questions as the following at once arose: 

How and for what purpose may a special 
session of the Legislature be called? What 
are the limitations that determine what the 
law-making body may do in allocating pub- 
lic revenue to the schools? What are the 
controls and directives of the constitution 
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and of the statutes? How can either or both 
of these be changed? 

What is the State’s responsibility in pay- 
ing the cost of maintaining and operating 
the schools? What responsibility belongs 
to the local district? What obligation, if 
any, to finance the schools has the city, 
county, or other local government? 

The answers to questions like these did 
much to develop an initial interest that led 
pupils to a rather careful ‘analysis of all 
phases of the management, controls, and 
directives of education. Along with this 
knowledge students learned that (1) almost 
all of the State’s share of the school revenue 
was controlled by constitutional limitation, 
(2) that while other emergency funds twice 
(in 1943 and 1945) had been made available 
to the schools, these would be depleted with 
the end of this fiscal year, () that while the 
1945 Legislature amended the law curtail- 
ing the maximum school district levy, some 
go of the 40 district boards of education had 
“gone all the way” to secure revenue from 
local sources, and (4) that a number of local 
boards of education would be faced with 
either closing schools entirely, beginning 
with the fiscal year of 1947-48, or at best 
operating a tremendously curtailed program 
of education. 

A proposal to amend the constitution so 
that the State will assume a much larger por- 
tion of educational financing raises issues 
which need debate and study. And such a 
proposal is not without opponents and pro- 
ponents, as was found out by these youthful 
citizens as they began to read and inquire. 
Opponents of the proposed constitutional 
amendments built their case around the 
following five declarations: 

1. Increased state financing will enhance state con- 


trol and take from the locally elected boards of edu- 
cation much of the school management heretofore 
possessed. 

2. Lessening local effort for education will de- 
crease local interest in the schools. 

g- It is unjust and economically unsound to in- 
crease the taxes in one part of the state to pay for 
the education of those who live remotely from the 
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people in another area whose tax burden will be 
increased. 

4. Increasing the tax burden of the industrial 
areas of the State will retard population growth and 
development of new industries. 

5. The State, under present constitutional man- 
dates, has done enough to equalize the tax burden 
and educational opportunity. 


There may be danger of bias among 
teachers, administrators, and directors of 
education when dealing with a problem so 
important to them, but by and large little 
evidence existed that this was the case. 
Pupils were encouraged to carefully exam- 
ine the proposed amendments to determine 
whether any controls of the schools were 
shifted from the local boards to any central 
state agency. The students made detailed 
analyses of the divergence of assessed wealth 
(the only basis of revenue to the local 
boards) from school district to school dis- 
trict, and attempted to determine any cor- 
relation between the amount of local taxes 
paid and interest in education. They 
studied population increases and decreases 
within the State to ascertain any relation- 
ship between them and the amount of the 
school-tax levy. Permeating all of their in- 
vestigations was the belief that each child 
has the right to a reasonable education re 
gardless of the wealth of his parents or the 
school district in which he or she may live. 

Pupil interest was not equally active 
throughout the State, but generally it was 
of a high order. Many educative experiences 
were provided. Most of the schools created 
their own posters telling the story of the 
inequalities in education and what the con- 
stitutional amendments would do. A very 
large number of. excellent essays and poems 
were written and used to inform pupils, 
patrons, and the public. Student debates, 
discussions, panels, conferences, radio ad- 
dresses, and lectures were common occur 
rences for scores of students. 

School papers were used extensively to 
describe the issues, and student editorials 
were of a high quality. One editorial, under 
the title of “A Vital Issue,” stated in part: 
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ScHOOL FINANCE: UTAH Pupits TAKE ACTIVE PART IN ISSUES 


One of the most important issues in recent Utah 
history is the constitutional amendments relating 
to school finance now pending in the coming elec- 
tions. ... 

If the amendments are passed, the burden of the 
State's school tax will be distributed evenly through- 
out the different school districts. This is the just 
way, the democratic way, to give all students equal 
educational opportunities. 

As students today, and as citizens who shall one 
day assume responsibility for the affairs of the State, 
we should be interested in the passage of these 
amendments. 

Tiger Highlights wholeheartedly supports the 
school tax amendments, as being a democratic way 
of increasing the efficiency of the State school sys- 
tem, and of improving our educational standards. 


Many jingles, used as mottoes and slo- 
gans, were created by pupils. These were 
brief but effectively conveyed the story. 
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Here is one that was extensively circulated 
the day before and the day of election: 

If you don’t place a cross for 3 and 4 (3 and 4 
were the amendment numbers) you'll place a cross 
on the schoolhouse door. 

No one can say with certainty what the 
results of the election on the amendments 
may have been had not thousands of Utah's 
school children become actively interested 
in the issue, As a result of their interest and 
effort these pupils have an improved under- 
standing of the ways and means by which 
their schools are financed and managed, of 
State government, and of the relationship of 
the State to the schools. And—perhaps not 
the least important—beginning with the 
next fiscal year Utah will have a greatly 
improved system of financing education. 


Recently They Said: 


Salary Quibbling 


As a nation we silently acquiesce in the stepping 
up of the salaries of congressmen from $10,000 to 
$iz,500 a year with a $2,500 untaxed sum for 
“spending money.” Yet, we quibble for a generation 
over some federal aid to schools that could put 
confidence in the life and a little more lure in the 
work of a teacher who is making an average of 
about $1,600 a year. There's little extra spend- 
ing money for teachers and no abatement of tax 
on their salaries that others do not enjoy.—J. H. 
HICKMAN in West Virginia School Journal. 


Welcoming New Teachers 


The hospitality committee of the Rockford Edu- 
cation Association goes into high gear as the opening 
of the school term approaches. Nothing that can 
contribute to making teachers new to the com- 
munity feel at home is overlooked. Naturally hous- 
ing is a first consideration, but the committee 
members are able and ready to assist in bringing 
teacher and community together in many ways. 
-.. The first Sunday after school started, old mem- 
bers entertained mew teachers at breakfast. Later 
the newcomers who wanted to go to church were 
tscorted to the churches of their choice by various 
REA. members.—Jllinois Education. 


Let Teachers Tell Architect 


Regardless of the type of [gymnasium] building 
decided upon, please, please, don’t let the architect 
tell the school board what to build! Call in the 
teachers and let them tell the architect what they 
as teachers and pupils need. Then he can draw the 
plans so that they can do effective work when the 
classes arrive in the new building—O. W. Bark- 
DOLL in Illinois Education, 


Grammar “Purists” 


It has often been demonstrated that successful 
English teachers can write only dull and wooden 
compositions themselves because their thinking is so 
fettered with critical word choice and attention to 
syntax they are unable to see beyond the one 
sentence they so laboriously are constructing. 

An editor, a grammar “purist” himself, was hor- 
rified to hear the local college English teacher say 
to one of his children, “Isn't that a beautiful vase? 
I just love its color.” 

“What?” the editor gasped, “does an English 
teacher love a vase?” 

The English teacher wasn’t of the “purist” school, 
but quite human instead, so she replied vehemently, 
“Well, I don’t know about other English teachers 
—but this one does.”—Er.inc NicoLat ROLFsrup in 
Wyoming Education News. 





& SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —S& 


Edited by THE STAFF 


WELLING: Richard W. G. Welling, founder of 
the National Self-Government Committee, and long 
a fighter for civic reform and for student govern- 
ment in the schools, died recently at the age of 88. 
During the past 20 years Mr. Welling had devoted 
himself principally to his work as chairman of the 
National Self-Government Committee, for he be- 
lieved that the only way to build good citizenship 
and good government is by organizing self-govern- 
ment in the schools. In 1904, states The New York 
Times, Mr. Welling founded the Schools Citizens 
Committee, now the National Self-Government 
Committee. In those early days of the organiza- 
tion, his efforts to promote student government 
found scant acceptance from teachers, so for a time 
he taught in the New York City school system to 
gain background for his work. 


GAINS: In the November 1946 elections: Okla- 
homa public schools won free textbooks with multi- 
ple selection. California teachers won a minimum 
salary scale that begins at $2,400. 


TWO JOBS: Many New Jersey teachers find it 
necessary to have two jobs in order to earn a living. 
In one community, says The New York Post, quot- 
ing New Jersey Educational Review, 38 of 56 teach- 
ers engaged in outside work after school hours or 
in the summer. Such outside jobs range from 
service as chambermaids to tool and die work, and 
some of the teachers make more money by outside 
activities than by teaching. 


COLLEGE: More than two million students—a 
50% increase over the previous peak enrolment—are 
now attending the 1,749 colleges and universities of 
the U.S. The previous record enrolment, announces 
the U. S. Office of Education, was 1,360,000, in 1939- 
40. Of the present enrolment of 2,062,000, more than 
half (1,073,000) are veterans. 


ILLEGAL: Some 16 school districts in Michigan 
have been operating parochial schools illegally, ac- 
cording to a recent survey reported by Michigan 
Education Journal. These school districts will be 
cut off from State school-aid funds during the 1946- 
47 school year. “It is a question of whether the 
schools are parochial or public,” said Eugene B. 
Elliott, State superintendent of public instruction. 
“Some are semi-public and have employed nuns to 
teach, From the State’s standpoint, there is no ob- 


jection to sisters teaching in these districts and 
being paid from State funds, as long as the school 
is public and in an area predominated by members 
of a specific religious faith. But in these 16 in- 
stances it has been found that the schools are more 
religious than public, and many unauthorized text- 
books have been used.” 


EXTRA PAY: In granting an increase of more 
than 10% on teachers’ salaries, the Harbor Public 
Schools, of Ashtabula, Ohio, adopted a schedule of 
extra pay for “extra duty, extra responsibility, and 
extra time,” reports the Ashtabula Star-Beacon. 
Typical annual payments for extra work probably 
will be: head football and basketball coaches, $400 
each; and dramatic coach, $200. 


VETERANS: Special secondary-school classes for 
veterans in New Jersey are booming, reports the 
Secondary School Bulletin of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Education. The classes have enrol- 
ments of more than 15,000 veterans. 


UNIONS: Dr. Willard B. Spaulding, superintend- 
ent of schools of Portland, Ore., commended teach- 
ers’ unions at a dinner given by the Seattle, Wash., 
teachers’ union local, where he was guest speaker, 
reports American Teacher. Said Dr. Spaulding: “As 
a superintendent of schools I should prefer to deal 
with a group of teachers affiliated with the organized 
labor movement. Labor has the background of un- 
derstanding and experience so essential in drawing 
up agreements and abiding bv them.” 


FARMHANDS?: Teachers should become farm- 
hands to be assured of a fairly decent living wage. 
So states Helen Moore, president of the Classroom 
Teachers Division of the Idaho Education Associa- 
tion in Idaho Education News. The average annual 
wage of Idaho farm laborers for the fiscal year 
1945-46 was $2,068. In the same period the average 
salary of all Idaho teachers and administrators was 
only $1,722. “It would appear from these figures,” 
says Miss Moore, “that the citizens of Idaho con- 
sider it 20% more important to care for their hogs 
and chickens than to educate their children.” 


HOUSING: Administrators have enough trouble 
trying to find enough teachers to staff their schools. 
Success in that effort may create as tough a prob 


(Continued on page 384) 
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EDITORIAL 


—~ 


We Didn’t Go to the Polls 


R. GEORGE GALLUP has been making 
D some embarrassing comparisons be- 
tween this nation and certain others in 
the matter of the exercise of the right of 
franchise. As quoted in THE CLEARING 
House for September, 1946, he points out 
that we poll from 33% to 55% of our eligi- 
ble voters in a national election, while in 
Canada, Britain, France, and Italy the per- 
centage runs from 74% to 89%. 

In speaking to a meeting of the National 
Municipal League in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 12, Dr. Gallup repeated his com- 
parisons. One newspaper inadvertently 
quoted him as saying that in the recent elec- 
tion “only 35,000,000 bothered to go to the 
polls.” (Taken at its face value, this was 
probably an understatement!) Then he 
went on to chide the schools and colleges 
for what he regards as their lame efforts to 
“arouse interest in the affairs of national or 
local government.” 

What the schools and colleges can do to 
remedy this situation is of course an un- 
answered question. We do not know how 
much we do accomplish, since the final 
showing is the resultant of many influences, 
of which schooling is but one. The fruits of 
our teaching compete in the pupils’ minds 
with influences emanating from dozens of 
sources, most of which are generally credited 
with more knowledge of practical politics 
than the teachers can claim. 

Dr. Gallup is in a position to do some- 
thing more than guess at the causes of the 
trouble. Would it be a fair challenge to 
suggest that he undertake two comprehen- 
sive surveys? They are: 


A survey to determine how high school and col- 
lege graduates differ from non-graduates in faith- 
fulness in voting. 


A survey to tabulate the reasons given by non- 
voters for their failure to go to the polls. 

In the second of these surveys some in- 
teresting things would certainly turn up. 
Perhaps the inquiry would elicit answers in 
the form of cynical questions which, rolling 
around in the minds of potential voters, 
have engendered this unhappy indifference. 
For example: 

1. Is anybody worth voting for? A po- 
litical party wages a kind of campaign of 
defamation intended to make the opposing 
candidate look like a cross between a Gila 
monster and a rag doll. If the citizen takes 
these pronouncements seriously, he comes 
to the conclusion that his choice in voting 
is between two—or more—vile misanthropes. 

2. Does it matter what laws are passed? 
Once a law is on the books, the opposition 
starts a hunt for methods of circumvention 
—often with some audible sympathy from 
anarchistically minded persons who think 
they have nothing to gain either way. 

3. Will the victorious party be interested 
in anything but its own power and tenure? 
Patronage, a subsidized press, an efficient 
organization, and other devices for keeping 
control take up much of the time and 
money and other resources of the “ins.” 

4. Will the victorious party care anything 
about the welfare of our people in gen- 
eral, so long as the party’s adherents are 
satisfied? ““We voted for you; see that you 
take care of our interests.” “This way of 
doing it serves the interests of my con- 
stituents.” This bloc, that bloc, the other 
bloc! 

5. Is this nation, after all, breaking up 
into a number of minority groups—eco- 
nomic, political, religious, cultural—each 
intent upon its own campaign for domi- 
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nance? “Our crowd has the only pipeline 
to the source of absolute truth.” “No law 
must be permitted to interfere with the 
working out of our convictions.” 

One thing few of us, particularly few 
of the young people, understand is that 
these present-day democratic miscarriages 
are nothing new. In our teaching of history 
we have been so anxious to glamourize our 
early heroes that we have greatly deceived 
ourselves as to the motives and tempers of 
the late 18th century. If our colonial an- 
cestors had had the picturesque language 
and the channels of publicity that we now 
have, the record of the goings-on during 
the framing of the Constitution would 
probably make Comrade Molotov sound 
like a yes-man. 


The CLEARING HousE 


From its beginning, and right down to 
the present, democratic procedure has been 
like the proverbial Irish wedding in that 
it is incomplete without brickbats. How 
long it will take us to rise above that we do 
not know; but at least the fact that it goes 
on today is no indication that we are de. 
teriorating, and no cause for melancholy 
inertia. 

Let us do one of two things. Let us teach 
the young people practical political truths, 
such as that the more earnestly a political 
party damns the opposing candidate, the 
more it respects him. Or let the political 
parties place less value upon mere victory, 
and more value upon getting at the truth 
about human welfare. 

HEBER Hinds RYAN 


Homework: Principal, Parents, Pupils vs. Teachers 


Isn't the 40-minute period in junior high schools 
long enough for any teacher to teach the pupil 
so that he or she can do the assigned homework 
without any aid from the parents? 

Surely there is adequate school time to give 
Junior some constructive rather than vague idea 
of what his homework is about, and to enable him 
to regard his homework as something that he 
doesn’t have to lug home on a scholastically- 
burdened back. 

Too often it takes the whole family effort to get 
Junior to school with his leather folder bulging 
with the staggering homework assignments com- 
pleted! 

Parents in the junior high schools—and is it any 
wonder—are becoming more and more concerned 
about the child’s homework lessons. At a recent 
local PTA board meeting of a Berkeley junior high 
school, the mother of a promising violinist called 
attention to the amount of homework that her 
boy and his parents, too, have to stagger under for 
him to maintain good scholastic standing. . . . 

One mother brought forth the discouraging an- 
nouncement that she and six other mothers had to 
hurry home from a relaxing Sunday afternoon 
party to help Junior with his homework. 

Another parent added her two cents’ worth in 


resenting the staying up until 11 o'clock practically 
every evening to help Junior keep going scholasti- 
cally. 

A homework complaint was registered by another 
member, who said that the family was seriously 
considering renting out the living-room because 
they spent most of their spare time in the dining 
room in collaborating scholastically with Junior 
or Mary in a world of educational ink. 

A much concerned parent reported that her 
youngster couldn't get to sleep for an hour and a half 
because the child was in a nervous and overwrought 
condition from studying too long and too hard.... 

It is only fair to point out the very fine attempt 
of the principal of the school (and there are man) 
principals going gray on the homework situation 
to establish a maximum 20-minute homework 
period for each subject. 

In other words, each teacher will assign home 
work in a given subject that will not take i 
student longer than 20 minutes to prepare at home 
or better still in a study period of 40 minuts, 
where two homework assignments could be finished. 

But it is apparent that the principal can't @ 
this herculean task alone. He must have the dow 
cooperation of his teachers.—ANNE MALATESTA it 
Sierra Educational News. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —% 


Law Requires a Reason for 
Teacher’s Dismissal 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


Iilinois has a law which protects teachers against 
dismissal without a stated cause. This should be 
the law everywhere. The law is of interest to 
every teachers’ association and union in the country, 
since two elements enter into it. 

First, a “reason” must be given for not reemploy- 
ing a teacher after a teacher has once been em- 
ployed, and second, a teacher must be so notified 
before April 25 of the school term ending in June. 
The purpose of this act was to protect teachers from 
being notified too late in the year to obtain another 
position. A contemptible practice sometimes used 
by unscrupulous superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation is to notify a teacher on the last day of the 
school term that he or she is not wanted. 

Any fair-minded, honest individual would not 
countenance such a hideous and unjust practice. 
Yet just such a practice has been in use in some of 
our most enlightened communities. Not long ago 
in such a state as New York and in a county as 
enlightened and advanced in educational practices 
as Westchester this very thing happened. Fortu- 
nately for the teacher another position was ob- 
tained and in that position the teacher made an 
outstanding success. 

The old rule, archaic in practice, still obtains in 
some of our states that a school board has an 
absolute right to dismiss a teacher for any reason 
whatever or for no reason at all. All kinds of unfair 
and unscrupulous practices have stemmed from this 
tule. Political, religious, and personality clashes and 
prejudices have all played a part in unfair dis- 
missal of teachers. Boards have hidden these prac- 
tices under the unprincipled but protective verbiage 
of “We don’t have to give any reasons.” 

No fair-minded superintendent or board indulges 
in such unfair practices. They are ready and willing 
to give reasons, professional and otherwise. Only a 
board or a superintendent lacking in moral quali- 
ties would countenance this practice. 

In Illinois, the law provides that whenever any 
teacher has been employed in any district as a full- 
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time teacher for a probationary period of two con- 
secutive years, such a teacher shall enter upon “con- 
tractural continued service” until he reaches the age 
of 65 years. In the event of dismissal, written no- 
tice to the teacher is required by registered mail, 
stating the specific charges against the teacher. 

It should be noticed that the tenure to be ob- 
tained by a teacher in Illinois is a contractural rela- 
tionship, not a tenure such as can be abolished by 
a legislature at any time, as tenure rights can be 
in such states as New York, New Jersey, and some 
others. The legislature in these latter states made 
tenure a “status.” In Indiana and Illinois tenure 
is a contractual relation which cannot be repealed 
by a subsequent legislature for teachers enjoying 
its rights, because contractual rights may not be 
impaired under the Constitution of our nation. 

The significant statute applying to any teacher 
employed and not on tenure in Illinois reads as 
follows, “It shall be the duty of the board of educa- 
tion (school directors) on or before April 25 of each 
year in which any regular employment contract 
expires to notify in writing said employee concern- 
ing his reemployment or lack thereof. In case any 
teacher, principal, or superintendent is not to be 
reemployed written reasons thereof shall be given 
in writing by the employing board of directors.” 

In the case of Illinois the statute does not state 
what the reasons shall be, but in some statutes of 
this type reasons are specified. In the former situa- 
tion it will of course be construed by the courts that 
reasonable reasons must be given. 

The court held in a case tried under the Illinois 
Statute that the word “reason” as used in the 
statute concerning not reemploying a teacher must 
be given the plain, ordinary meaning of the word, 
and that an explanation for failure to reemploy a 
teacher must be given clearly. “Reason” does not 
mean a “charge,” which is defined as an accusation 
of a wrong or offense. 

See Pach v. Sporleder et al, directors of the 
school district. 327 Ill. App. 420 64 N.E. 2d, 674. 











When Teacher's Wrongfully 
Discharged 


Must a discharged teacher seek other employment 
to mitigate damages? 

The general rule is that a person wrongfully 
discharged must seek other employment in order 
to mitigate damages. This is a common-law rule 
which often works hardship. It is probably a bad 
rule—but such is the common-law reasoning. 

However, in such a case the law does not require 
a teacher to look for employment in any other 
line of work, nor is a wrongfully discharged teacher 
required to accept an inferior grade or kind of 
teaching work. A teacher must, of course, try dili- 
gently to minimize damages by seeking employment 
of the same kind and grade as that from which he 
was wrongfully discharged. 

In a case where a principal was wrongfully dis- 
charged he was not required to accept an offer to 
teach in the same schoo] as a grade teacher. He 
was entitled, upon reinstatement, to the position 
from which he had been discharged, and to the 
regular salary that he would have earned if he 
had not been discharged. If he had taken other 
employment the amount thus earned would have 
been subtracted from what was due him. 

The teacher is an expert, and he is entitled to 
salary lost as a result of being improperly dis- 
charged unless he is offered the same kind of 
position at the same salary. 

See State ex rel. Freeman vs. Sierra County Board 
of Education, 157 P (2d) 234, 49 N.M. 54. 


Why Have Tenure? 


Teachers’ tenure acts are designed to require 
higher standards in qualifications of teachers. Once 
these standards are obtained, the law secures teach- 
ers against removal for unfounded, flimsy, or politi- 
cal reasons. One crime against education and our 
children is the shameless political procedures used 
against teachers in states having no tenure laws. 
Here standards and qualifications are low because 
there is no incentive to obtain better training, no 


Ah, but how we [county education associations] 
have made the welkin ring with the old clarion- 
call, “This is all for the good of the pupil.” How 
utterly inane! It’s just such fatuous, long-distance 
rationalizing that elicits patronizing smiles from 
other professions which we childishly seek to im- 
press. I should like to believe that your first con- 
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security against all sorts of prejudice and unfair 
practices. As a result good teachers try to migrate 
to states that have more concern for the education 
of their children. 

The teachers’ tenure law was designed to protect 
worthy teachers from enforced yielding to political 
preferences, and to vouchsafe employment to such 
teachers, regardless of the vicissitudes of politics or 
the likes and dislikes of board-of-education mem. 
bers. 

The law cannot be invoked in defense of teachers 
who ignore, neglect, or refuse to obey reasonable 
mandates of a board of education. This attitude 
was taken by the Louisiana court in interpreting 
the tenure law of the state. 

See Reed vs. Orleans Parish School Board 21 So, 


(2d) 895. 1945. 


Substitutes May Not 
Obtain Tenure 


In New Jersey the court has held that the classi- 
fication of teachers as substitute teachers gives the 
substitute teacher no right to tenure. Great care 
must be observed, however, that such a rule does 
not permit boards of education to evade the tenure 
law. There are cases where boards have put teacher 
in regular positions, calling them substitutes, when 
in reality they were regular teachers. 

A substitute teacher is a teacher who is taking 
the place of a regular teacher who is ill or away 
from his or her position. When a position is vacant 
the law should prohibit any teacher except someone 
on regular appointment from filling the position, 
except possibly for a limited time while the super- 
intendent is searching for a qualified teacher to fill 
the position. A good example of a crafty and odious 
practice is to fill a position left vacant by a series 
of substitutes, thus avoiding the employment of a 
regular teacher to save a few dollars of salary. The 
law in all states should be specific and definite 
prevent such practices. The children should come 
first—not the few dollars saved. 

See Schulz vs. State Board. 4o A(2d) 663, 13 


N. J. L. 345: 






sideration as an organization is the welfare of the 
children. But I simply don’t! I believe your im 
mediate objective is, and should be, you; you with 
your own petty, selfish personal welfare! If we are 
to improve the lot of the pupil we must begin by 
first fortifying the status of the teacher.—E. Grast 
HUTCHINSON in West Virginia School Journal. 



















Look at the copyright dates on the social-studies textbooks you 
will use this year. A lot has happened in the world since most of 
them were published. New facts have emerged—new developments 
have occurred. Then think how many monthly Public Affairs 
Pamphlets have been written and issued since your textbooks first 


appeared. 


Enrich your 1947 
course of study with 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


Written by authorities, these timely pamphlets draw upon millions of 
dollars of research—and present the facts in everyday words, with lively 
drawings and meaningful charts. No wonder teachers all over the nation 
use Public Affairs Pamphlets as inexpensive supplements to their textbooks! 
Plan now your use of these pamphlets in courses for the coming school 
year. Order the next 12 monthly issues for $1, and ask for our list of 
current titles and school rates. Single copies, 10 cents each. 


% WORLD PROBLEMS % INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


125. War and Human Nature 85. The Races of Mankind 

115. What Skall We Do About 95. The Negro in America 
Immigration? 110. Will Negroes Get Jobs Now? 

99. What Foreign Trade Means To You 111. The Refugees Are Now Americans 
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C0 Please enter my subscription and bill me for the next 12 issues for $1. 
(0 Please send me your free listing of all titles and your special school quantity rates. 
(€) Please send me order form for Public Affairs Filmstrips. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Vocational Education in the Years Ahead 
(A Report of a Committee to Study Post- 
war Problems in Vocational Education), 
Federal Security Agency. Washington, 
D.C.: Supt. of Documents, 1945. 329 
pages, paper bound, 50 cents. 

More than three decades have passed since the 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational Educa- 
tion, appointed by President Wilson under an act 
of Congress approved January 20, 1914, completed 
its study and submitted its report. The result of 
this report was, of course, the Smith-Hughes Act 
(the National Vocational Education Act) of 1917. 
Under the provisions of this act, a nation-wide pro- 
gram of federally-aided vocational education in 
the public schools was inaugurated. 

In January 1944, Dr. John Studebaker appointed 
a committee to study problems of vocational edu- 
cation and to submit a report. This bulletin is 
the result of the work of some eleven committees 
that joined in the project. 


Watch 


THE REVIEWS OF 











“. . . This survey of community life is 
. .. a distinct contribution to the litera- 
ture of the field, and both pupils and 
teachers will enjoy its realistic treatment 
of life in representative American com- 
munities. Pupils who study this book 
should develop attitudes that will carry 
over into later adult activities.” 


Chicago 5 











ROBERT B, WEAVER, Public Schools, Goshen, Indiana 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 


EE 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


After a brief introductory section dealing with the 
background for postwar planning, the Report cop. 
siders the postwar outlook for vocational education, 
A wide and comprehensive consideration of the 
American labor force and the impacts of war and 
postwar trends are presented. Employment statistic 
in agriculture, the various industries, transports 
tion, and other areas of occupational life ar 
graphically presented. This is a section that al 
schoolmen, and especially superintendents and their 
directors of vocational education, will want 
study carefully. The Report goes on to consider 
the task facing vocational education in these pos. 
war years. 

Especially valuable are the “service reports” which 
deal in detail with the special areas of vocational 
education—agricultural education, business edua- 
tion, homemaking education, trade and industria 
education, and public-service training. A final chap 
ter considers occupational information and guid. 
ance, a service without which vocational education 
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Book REVIEWS 


cannot prosper. The report is tersely written and 
gammed with material that will repay careful 
scrutiny. 
WILLIAM P. SEARS 
New York University 


History of the United States (rev. and en- 
larged ed.), by HENRY WILLIAM ELson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. 
1071 + lxvi pages, $4. 

To the teacher who desires an American history 
which is political and chronological in its approach 
and written in a lively narrative style, Elson’s re- 
vised History of the United States may be satis- 
factory. However, it is hard to see how this text 
can appeal to the social-studies teacher aware of 
his responsibility in developing citizens with a 
constructive approach to contemporary problems. 

Elson‘’s new text is woefully inadequate in con- 
tent; it is antiquarian in point of view; and it is 
meagre in teaching aids. 

As much space is given to the pre-revolutionary 
colonial period as to the twentieth century. Little 
or no mention is made of the expansionist desires 
of the War Hawks in the War of 1812 and of the 
role of the jingo press before the Spanish American 
War. The Insular cases are treated with such a lack 
of clarity that meanings exactly opposite of the 
Supreme Court decisions are conveyed. 

The author editorializes and makes observations 
suitable for a Victorian rather than a modern text. 
Thus he writes, “May the party (Federalists) ever 
be held in grateful remembrance by the American 
people.” (p. 355) In view of the Federalist attack on 
civil liberties with the Alien and Sedition Laws and 
the near-treasonable Hartford convention, the au- 
thor’s view is somewhat rhapsodical. Again, the 
author declares, “Then, also, began that wonderful 
era of prosperity which has swept down through the 
century like a tidal wave, and which has no parallel 
in the history of civilization.” (p. 436) It is difficult 
teaching vital social problems in the face of such 
complacency. 

Not only does the writer completely exonerate 
our big-stick policy during the Panama Revolution, 
but he also speaks disparagingly of Columbia as an 
“insignificant government” in the hands of a 
“dique of venal politicians” using “trifling mer- 
cenary methods.” (p. 891) Such a view does not 
help to promote the good-neighbor policy. 

The author ignores the findings of anthropologists 
on the subject of race. He states that “the Indian is 
hot educated and does not wish to be. . . . The 
trace has absorbed the vices without the virtues of 
Gvilization.” (p. 841) Declaring that the average 
negro was dishonest and immoral as a slave “par- 
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Two 
Outstanding 
New Texts 





CHEMISTRY FOR 
OUR TIMES 


By Weaver and Foster 


This vividly interesting basic high school 
text emphasizes scientific principles, the 
scientific method, consumer approach 
and everyday life chemistry. It presents 
latest developments, including those deal- 
ing with recent industrial research and 
radioactivity (atomic energy). A com- 
plete section on chemistry and human 
problems. 


YOUR MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY 
LIVING 


By Pau! H. Landis 


A new, especially appealing text for high 
school family relations courses, dealing 
with all the important problems of young 
people in this field, including dating, 
courtship, mate selection, adjustment to 
marriage, and family living. Special fea- 
tures are the helpful historical approach, 
the especially prepared pictographs, and 
the picture stories high-lighting chapter 
themes, 
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tially due to the natural tendencies of the race,” 
(p. 547) Elson asserts that “the negro, especially 
while in bondage, did not experience in the same 
degree those intense family ties which are charac- 
teristic of our own race.” (p. 549) Credit is given, 
however, to Booker T. Washington and George 
Washington Carver. 

There is a paucity of teaching aids in the text. 
Discussion questions which can be of aid in lesson 
planning are lacking. Bibliographic references are 
given without first names of authors or dates of 
publication. The appendix lacks the usual Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitution valuable for 
open-book study. A progressive text today should 
also include the UN Charter as an aid in under- 
standing current problems. 

Elson suffers in comparison with the many ex- 
cellent texts which have appeared since his history 
was first written. 

SAuL IsRAEL 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


An American Family Album, edited by 
Frances H, SPENCER. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. 322 pages, $1.60. 
Miss Spencer, of Kansas City’s Northeast High 


School, has subtitled this volume “Stories of Ameri. 
can Family Life.” Fifteen short stories are offered 
here, strung together by a theme that is well chosen 
from a literary point of view and has the extn 
advantage of being exceptionally good pedagogy. 
Here are stories, each one of superior literary 
merit, which give in the aggregate a sense of the 
importance of the family as a social unit in our 
culture, and which point up the patience and in. 
sight necessary to maintain the integrity of the 
family. 

The family is made up of people of all kinds; the 
persons who require the greatest forbearance ar 
often, from a literary point of view, the most in. 
teresting. The seamy side of family life is quite a 
important to know about as the other side, and 
Miss Spencer has chosen for her collection a set of 
stories that should give any reader a fuller aware. 
ness of the problems involved in making the family 
concept actually function. The “problems” repre. 
sented in the short stories are quite different from 
the ones the soap operas deal with. Any similarity 
is purely coincidental, and the superior literary 
quality of the stories saves the volume from any 
trace of banality. 

For high-school students (and for their parents 
too) the collection is highly recommended. Mis 





good health. 


Chicago 


HEALTH FOR YOU 
Crisp 


A thoroughly functional text which stresses correct living as the foundation of 


AMERICAN SPEECH 


Hedde and Brigance 


It is designed to meet the requirements of all types of high school speech courses 
varying from one to four semesters in length. 


YOUR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 


Brown 


A high school community civics, orientation, or guidance text for ninth grade use. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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Book REVIEWS 


spencer has added a follow-through for each story 
-a list of additional stories touching on the same 
theme, and of articles that present facts or related 
opinion. At the end of the volume she has set up a 
selected bibliography on the American Family. 
Joun Carr Durr 


Description and Measurement of Person- 
ality, e RAyMonp B. CatTrei. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Company, 
1946. xx + 604 pages, $4. 

This book—part of the “Measurement and Ad- 
justment Series,” edited by Lewis M. Terman— 
summarizes and evaluates the latest findings in the 
field of personality. To this end 286 previous studies 
dealing with the description and measurement of 
personality are drawn into the picture. 

The major emphasis of the book is given to 
the identification and measurement of personality 
waits. The distinction on the part of the author 
between “source” traits and surface traits is sig- 
nificant, particularly in regard to the effect it will 
have upon future personality studies. In the identifi- 
ation of the personality traits listed the author 
made use of questionnaires, ratings, tests, and clini- 
cal procedure. 

This book is a necessity for advanced students in 








COMPREHENSIVE 
MATHEMATICS 
PROGRAM 


ALGEBRA AND YOU 


By BarTOo and OsBORN 


As modern and streamlined as jet propulsion, 
ALGEBRA AND YOU is presented from the 
background of arithmetic which the student 
already knows. Experiences with this plan of 
consciously using arithmetic as the foundation 
for algebra and of using algebra as a means of 
improving skill and understanding in arith- 
metic has proved that a student can raise his 
achievement level in arithmetic by a full year! 
At the same time he is mastering a year's work 
in algebra. A remarkable book. We urge you to 
write for further information. 
HOME AND JOB 


MATHEMATICS 
cloth, 602 pages 


FOUNDATION 
MATHEMATICS 
kraftcover, 256 pages 


PLANE GEOMETRY SOLID GEOMETRY 
cloth, 423 pages cloth, 298 pages 


all by Bartoo and Osborn 
Write For Further Information 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri 











A Socialized Treatment of Everyday Business 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


Third Edition 


By Lloyd L. Jones 


Our Business Life presents a socialized treatment of everyday 
business. It develops important business understandings and 
appreciations and gives the pupil up-to-date business informa- 
tion that will help him live and work effectively as a citizen, 
consumer, and producer. The text is organized on.a modern 
unit basis and includes a systematic program of pupil activities 





featuring practical social-business assignments, many of which take the pupil right into 
his local community. Profusely illustrated and written in an interesting style and vocabulary 
suitable for pupils on the lower secondary-school level. Optional workbook and objective 
tests are available. 


Investigate Our Business Life for use in your junior business, economic citizenship, and 
similar courses, Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


New York 16 Chicago 2 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 Dallas 1 


COMPANY 


Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 
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The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


By HaRoLp T. Eaton, A.M. 


Head of the Dept. of English 
High Shool, Brockton, Mass. 


Macbeth (1946) A Tale of Two Cities 
Julius Caesar Silas Marner (1946) 
Ivanhoe The Lady of the Lake 
The Merchant of Venice (in preparation) 


These new workbooks provide for interesting 
worthwhile student activity instead of wholly 
passive reading. The material comprises two 
hundred definite, objective questions covering 
between three and four eieed salient points 
on general background, plot, setting, and char- 
acter; ten opportunities for original creative 
writing—ten theme problems, opportunity to 
encourage purposeful reading. Try them out with 
one class this year. 


Prices 
SINGLE COPIES 


WITH KEY . 
IN QUANTITY 


THE EATON BOOK-REPORT 
SYSTEM 


15 cents 
25 cents 
10 cents cach 


Designed by HAROLD T. EATON, A.M. 


Form A for Novels, Drama, Biography, etc. 
Form B for Essays, Short Stories, etc. 

Form C for The Book Review 

Form D for The Photoplay Review 

Form E for Biography 

Form F for Travel 

Student's Permanent Record Card 


“The Eaton Book-Report System makes the 
country safe for book-reports,” commented a 
Massachusetts teacher a short time ago. The 
system requires more thinking and less writi 
on the part of the student; it asks for less read- 
ing and correcting on the part of the teacher. It 
provides a handy, cumulative, permanent record 
of the student's reading; no more yearly or semi- 
yearly reports on the same books unless the 
teacher approves of the second reading and is 
willing to give credit for it. Ask for sample 
copies and see what an efficient time saver this is. 


Prices 


Forms A, B, C, D, E, F 
Record Cards 


$1.00 per hundred 
1.25 per hundred 


THE PALMER CO. 
370 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston 10, Mass. 








the field of personality study and for students who 
are working with the clinical and evaluative aspects 
of psychology. Guidance counselors, personnel ex. 
perts, and psychiatrists will also find the book help. 
ful in their work. E.RG, 


The Short Story Reader, edited by Ropney 
A. KimsBatt. New York: The Odyssey 
Press, Inc., 1946. 460 pages, $1.40. 


Mr. Kimball's volume has been prepared with an 
approach that is largely academic. This is, of course, 
a legitimate approach. In any case it is almost uni- 
versal. The editor of such a volume, with the en- 
couragement of teachers and publishers, set out 
to help students understand the criteria that are 
conventionally accepted for the appraisal of this 
particular art form—the short story. 

Mr. Kimball does this rather well, with a light 
touch and a gratifyingly small amount of teaching 
and preaching. The short, intimate paragraph that 
precedes each story gives the reader the tip-off a 
to what artistic element characterizes the story. The 
stories have been selected with the assistance of 
Mr. Kimball's own students at Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

There are two groups of stories for practice 
reading, the first group offered under the heading 
of “Reading for Fun Only,” the second under the 
heading of “Reading for Fun Plus.” Following the 
practice sections there are some stories offered for the 
young reader’s use in trying out whatever literary 
criteria he may have learned in the first group of 
stories, 

The stories are almost all adult—there is nothing 
patronizing, certainly, in the selection. There is no 
effort to water down the offering to the level of 
appreciation represented by the readers of the 
“comic books.” Your reviewer wishes that the pub 
lishers had permitted Mr. Kimball to go all the 
way in his effort not to be patronizing. But this 
volume, like almost all others of the kind, is im 
paired (for me—and for many students, I think) by 
the inclusion of the conventional “teaching aids’ 
at the end of each story: Suggestions for Study; For 
Your Vocabulary; Something to Do; and For Further 
Reading. 

No matter how good these teaching aids may be, 
they would look better as an appendix to the vol- 
ume. The reader who has responded emotionally 
to the artistry of a great story suffers nausea and 
vertigo when the last, carefully written lines of 
the story lead him, in the full glow of his emo 
tion, into the visceral considerations that schod 
teachers and editors impose as their price for @ 
few moments of escape from the routine of the 
classroom. Joun Carr DvurF 
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“IMMEDIATELY HELPFUL” 


Directions, Practice 
Materials, Tests and 
Retests on 


How to: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The order 
of business at a meeting; how questions 
are decided at a meeting; how minutes 
are written. The basic parliamentary facts 
for classroom use. 

Understand Social-Studies Reading: Meth- 
ods of reading accurately and purpose- 
fully. How to retain the important points 
in reading matter. 

Use an Encyclopedia: What encyclopedias 
contain; how to locate a topic in them; 
how to select information to remember; 
different kinds of encyclopedias. 

Make an Honest Report: Why we mustn't 
use copyrighted material in our reports 
without crediting the source; using direct 
quotations; using borrowed ideas; how to 
write credit lines and prepare bibliogra- 
phies. 

Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries differ; 
kinds of information they contain; learn- 
ing pronunciation marks. 

Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of maps; 
scales of distances; physical features; po- 
litical features. 

Use an Atlas: How to locate places on 
atlas maps; importance of index; pronun- 
ciation; other information in atlases. 

Do Committee Work: Working together in 
committees; avoiding disturbances; toler- 
ance; committee assignments; sharing the 
work. 

Take Part in a Secial-Studies Discussion: 
Coeperative venture in thinking; connect- 
ing with statements of others; agreeing 
with others; disagreeing. 

Use the Library Card Catalogue: How 
cards are filed; cross-indexing; using call 
numbers; selecting likely books; locating 
books on shelves. 

Use an Index: importance of book in- 
dices; hunting topics under various head- 


Use the World Almanac: 900 pages of 
facts; how to locate needed facts; hunting 
through the index. 


Locate References on a Topic: Ways of 

finding references in the library; card 
catalogue; encyclopedias; clipping files, 
ete.; compiling a bibliography. 

Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a graph; 
kinds of graphs; understanding graphs; 
getting facts from graphs. 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: Facts 
dramatized; pictorial symbols; headings 
and keys; getting facts from pictorial 
graphs and maps. 

Read Percentages, Estimates, and Fig- 
ures: Difference between accurate figures 
and estimates; reliability of source; un- 
derstanding large figures; drawing right 
conclusions from percentages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The pat- 
ten for diagraming material; numeral- 
alphabet keys; topics and sub-topics; how 
to organize ideas. 

Prepare a Good Report: Listing topics 
to cover; striking ways of presenting the 
subject; locating references; taking notes. 

Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions on 
siving a good oral report; how to rate 
oral reports. 

Make a Written Report: 


a 9 suggestions on 
writing a good report. 





¥ 


From review by Hodgkins 
in Social Education: 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS might be introduced in 
almost any social-studies course. . . . The content of the 
exercises seems generally well chosen, and the breezy 
introductory paragraphs of each unit, enlivened by 
sketches . . . should be intriguing to pupils. . . . A wide 
use of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS would advance the 
social-studies’ contribution (to skills teaching) in addi- 
tion to being immediately helpful to the pupils in whose 
hands the book is placed.” 


SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Order an approval copy by postcard. Just jot on a post- 
card: “Please send a copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS and 
Key for 30-day free examination.” Teachers find a personal copy 
immediately helpful, useful day by day, until a classroom set can 
be ordered. (And a classroom set is too inexpensive to struggle 
along without—30 copies are only $27, 40 copies, $36!) Send 
the postcard today! 





-—— 30-day approval—List price $1.50 

Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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French for the Modern World, by Matuvu- 
RIN Donpo and Morris BRENMAN. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. 379 
pages, $1.84. 

This is another first-year French text bearing the 
characteristic stamp of M. Dondo’s thoroughness 
and logical procedure. It is attractively bound and 
printed, and illustrated by up-to-date photographs 
and amusing pen sketches. 

The method is a combination of “direct” and “in- 
direct,” in which grammar terms are in French, but 
rules in English. As the authors say in their intro- 
duction, the text gives the students “an intensive 
oral, aural, and conversational training by utilizing 
many of the techniques which proved so successful 
in the Army Area Language program.” 

Units—each beginning with a problem which 
shows a need for a knowledge of French and end- 
ing with its solution—form the framework of the 
text. These problems are the kind that any Ameri- 
can youth will recognize as his own: “Parlons fran- 
ais,” “la Radio” (Canada), “les Francais en Ame- 
rique,” “la Cuisine frangaise,” etc. French culture 
—history and geography, painting, music, architec- 
ture, literature—is made an integral part of the 
subject matter. French words and phrases found in 
English, and also cognates, are unusually and in- 


The CLEARING House 


triguingly presented in this text. “Primarily it pre. 
pares all students to handle French elements cop. 
stantly surrounding them”—again to quote the Ip. 
troduction. 

Most lessons contain a lively French passage. Eng. 
lish words to be learned are given in the margin, 
Next, “Observons” gives questions to stimulate pupil 
observation. “Resumons” gives answers to they 
questions and presents simply the grammar prin. 
ciples involved. “Mots Importants,” in a short table, 
gives vocabulary from passages. Exercises are plen. 
tiful and varied and a review section accompanies 
each unit. 

The vocabulary covered is wide and usefully mod. 
ern. No subjunctive is mentioned, nor is agreement 
of past participles after “avoir”. Nor are “-re” verbs 
treated. 

“Amusons-nous” is an excellent feature at the end 
of each lesson. Here simple games, songs, contests, 
and radio quizzes are suggested. In fact, “motiva. 
tion” throughout the text is unique and sustained. 
Its appeal would certainly embrace grades eight 
through ten. 

Mary F, HALe 
Northrop Collegiate School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Schoolmen Around the Globe 


are looking to the United States for educational leadership. Here at home we are con- 
scious of many shortcomings. But to the world at large our system of schools holds a 
fascination that calls for inquiry. So today more than ever before has come a demand for 
magazines like the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to be mailed abroad. 

From as far as China, India, the Philippines and Soviet Russia, from Canada, South 
Africa and Australia, come requests and orders for a periodical that reflects whatever is 
significant in the advancement of American education. 

Recently an American couple who have successfully launched a small residential school 
in Scotland wrote the Journal for a sample copy. A friend back home had recommended 
this old Boston publication as a faithful mirror of educational events and trends. 

Alert school people, educational leaders and potential leaders all over America have 
learned to rely on The Journal of Education to keep them posted on matters of closest 
concern to them. They like it because it is brisk and readable, because it helps them with 
their en. and because it broadens their horizons beyond the confines of their 
specialty. 

Why not discover it for yourself if you have not already done so? The next five issues 
can be yours for one dollar, if you mention where you saw this offer. 


The Journal of Education 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
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WE COVER THE EARTH 


School Science and Mathematics 


is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, 
all provinces of Canada, and thirty-three 
foreign countries. 


It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and 
edited by teachers. 


It comes to your desk every school month. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 46 


e Significance of Atomic Energy—History of Algebra 
Tcperiment or Argument—Mathematics the Lan of 
Quantity—Footnotes on the Science Core in Liberal Edu- 
cation—Our Land and Our Living: An Educational 
proach to Soil Conservation—New Geographic Con 

of Man’s Place in the World—Some Mathematics of 
Honey Comb—Some War-Time Developments in Chem- 
istry—The Commercial Dried Fruit Ind —Conserva- 
tion and Mathematics—Science in the Law Enforcement 
yg Spectroscopy in the Liberal Arts College 
—How a City Plans for Conservation Education—A Tenta- 
tive Reconsideration of Principles Underlying the High 
School Course in Physics—Remedial Instruction in Chem- 
wuy— Why not Courses on Recent Developments in 
Science 








Helpful Reprints and Supplements 


An Objective Test in Logarithms 
ma SS ves Sk ey Se Se Eee 
u 
10 Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation .25 
Poison War Gases 20 
Popular Mathematics: Bib 
Fractional, Zere and Ne 


en 

How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit 

Point College—A mathematical farce 20 

sey MOREINS EA ccccccccceseccccccccvcccoecescoccce -10 
Won a Nose. A Sonteny yey, 25 
Kem: o Games for Che Classes AS 
Modern Periodic Arrangements of the Elements; 
illustrated 

Ion Visits the Realm of Air. A Play 

The King of Plants. A play for science clubs 

Teaching Living Biology .20 
Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized ...... 15 
Some Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illus- 


A bie play 2 

gle Periods: Method ......... 15 
Modern Science tw meg Ly Demonstrations .. .25 
Science in the Grades: ctical Contributions—35 pp. .30 
An English Christmas Tree—A Conservation Play .... .25 
Extracting Aluminum, A one act chemistry play ...... AS 
Vitalizing Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on the Halo- 
ns 


Orders for Reprints must be prepaid 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $2.50—Foreign $3.00 


No numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Box 408, Oak Park, Ill. 








Counselors 


A Survey of Vocational Guidance 
during the War Years 


Lively Discussion Groups of 
Principles and Practices 


Latest News from the 
Counseling Front 


Informal Get-togethers 


at 


NVGA’s First Post-W ar 
National Convention 


March 28-30, 1947 


DESHLER-WALLICK HOTEL 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Your Professional Journal 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 
Reports the Convention 
$3.50 a year 
$4.50 Canadian and Foreign 


Published monthly 
October through May 
by 
The National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Inc. 


Room 510, 82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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A program for 
modified and 
corrective pupils 
MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 
IN 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Doreen Foote 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


With this new book as a source, you can offer 
the modified and corrective pupils in your 
school an improved program that will be the 
envy of the normal pupils. In most schools, 
“restricted” and “handicapped” pupils are left 
out of a planned physical education program. 
Yet most of them, for their own good, should 
have a light activity program suited for their 
condition. In this first book of its kind ever 
published, the author presents a practical, 
tested program for these neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, or- 
ganization, and procedure, the author offers 
nine chapters of activities and games for modi- 
fied and corrective pupils. Descriptions, rules, 
and diagrams make the procedure for each 
activity or game clear. And, as Dr. Josephine 
L. Rathbone states in the foreword of the book, 
“Even the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ classes 
in physical education, who may have exhausted 
his ideas for an enriched program, can get 
suggestions from Modified Activities in Physi- 
cal Education for making class time more 
meaningful for everyone, in terms of a greater 
variety of skills.” Order a copy for 10-day free 
examination today. 


10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 


Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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Sing Out, by Peter W. DyKEMA, GLApys 
PitcHer, Davin STEVENs, and J. LILutan 
VANDEVERE. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co, 
1946. 256 pages, $1.44. 

Sing Out is part of “A Singing School Series” 
containing new song material particularly for the 
seventh grade. 

The fundamental aspect to consider in a song 
series is the quality of the music. In this text, the 
music and lyrics are appealing, inspiring, artistic, 
and within the realm of a child's comprehension, 
A great variety of songs which may be used for 
various types of programs and activities in the 
school and community are presented. They are 
arranged well and remain within the range of 
voices found at this grade level. Unison, two-part, 
and three-part songs are also housed in this volume. 

Distinctive features of Sing Out are appropriate 
and attractive illustrations which aid in developing 
the spirit and contents of the various divisions of 
this book, and selections by the master composers 
portrayed through Old American dances. 

The different parts are entitled “The American 
Scene,” with sub-divisions such as “America Goes 
Dancing” and “Folk Fun”; “The Old World Scene,” 
devoted to music of various countries; “Tales Told 
in Tone,” offering excerpts from the classics and 
interesting stories about them; “From Simple Things 
to Symphonies,” presenting themes from the classic 
with short descriptive stories dealing particularly 
with the instruments that play these themes in 
the orchestral score; “In Many Moods,” which lends 
itself to spirituals, sea chanties, and other miscel- 
laneous songs; and “Music Reading Journeys,” which 
offers suggestions and materials for the improve. 
ment of music reading. 

The contents of this book can readily be in 
tegrated with the general elementary-school curric- 
lum. The volume is well bound, attractive in ap- 
pearance, and contains the ever-helpful classified 
index as well as a general classification and an 
alphabetical index. 






MARIAN L. MILLIGAN 
EDWARD F. BURCKART 
RICHARD B. SHADE 


Toward Mental Health, by Grorce THOR 
MAN. New York: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 1946. 32 pages, 10 cents. (No. 
120) 

Prepared in cooperation with the National Mental 
Health Foundation. A simply-written explanation of 
the various types of mental illness and how they 
are developed, and of the requirements of an ade 
quate national mental health program. 








Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


. The National Council Yearbooks. The first, second, tenth, twelfth and 
thirteenth yearbooks are now out of print. The third on “Selected Topics 
in Teaching Mathematics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and 
Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 
1910,” the fifth on “The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathe- 

iid matics in Modern Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” 

+ ‘aie the eighth on “The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the 

Scene,” ninth on “Relational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the 

s Told eleventh on “The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education,” and 


cs and the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics Teachers of 
Thing Secondary Schools,” each may be obtained for $1 postpaid. The fifteenth 
me on “The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education,” the sixteenth 
mm, | on “Arithmetic in General Education,”—each may be obtained post- 
h lends paid for $1.75; the seventeenth yearbook, “A Source Book of Mathe- 
miscel- matical Applications” and the eighteenth on “Multi-Sensory Aids in 
” which Teaching Mathematics” may be had for $2.00 each postpaid, from the 
— Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120 Street, New 
= York 27, New York. All of the yearbooks except those now out of print 


may be had fer $13.00 pestpaid. 


. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editer-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of Hasbrouck Heights, N.J. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Fill out the membership blank belew and send it with Two — ($2.00) to Tux 
MatHEMATics TEACHER, West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 
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NOTE: When you select this mathe- 
matics drill book for 1947 use, you 
can rely on prompt shipment of quanti- 
ties ordered. 











For mastery of fundamental 
arithmetic processes: 


Boyce-Beatty 
DRILL UNIT 


Now when critics of the schools are asking for 
graduates with a thorough mastery of funda- 
mental arithmetic processes, you can make good 
use of this more scientific drill book for grades 
7 to 12—on any level where drill is required. 


7 points of superiority 


The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT is a more 
efficiently organized drill book with 7 points 
of superiority over the typical drill workbooks 
now available. Its supplementary exercises give 
more fresh drills than are in competing books. 
It has improved remedial charts copyrighted 
by the authors. On each process, the DRILL 
UNIT i is self-explanatory. Its inventory tests 
give quicker diagnosis. —_ throughout 
is on accuracy New abilities are 
covered. And the clo d DRILL UNIT 
wil] outlast many destructible work books. 


Real economy! 


Paperbound workbooks must be ordered for 
each pupil, every semester. But one classroom 
set of the Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT can be 
used in a different class each hour, semester 
after semester, for years! If you know how 
much you have spent for destructible arith- 
oie for grades 7 to 12 during the 

t 3 years, you'll have a comparison. A set 
of 30 DRILL UNITS costs only $20.40, net! 


Net price, 68¢—30-day approval 


i lee 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 








SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 368) 


lem—locating living quarters for the teachers. Take 
the Mars Hill, Me., school system, for instance. It 
started in a small way, says Superintendent Edward 
Hincks in Maine Teachers’ Digest. The home a 
principal rented was sold out from under him. To 
keep him in town, the school board had to buy a 
house and rent it to him. After that, “several other 
similar situations developed,” and the school board 
had to buy first a two-family house to rent to two 
teachers, and then another house for a fourth 
teacher's family. Rental charges are reasonable, but 
sufficient to cover carrying charges and liquidate 
indebtedness. Mr. Hincks recommends the plan to 
other school systems. 


FORUM: Eight students representing the high 
schools of the nation will be heard on “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air” in a special broadcast 
from Washington, D.C., on March 20. Four of the 
students will be selecied as speakers. The alternates 
will ask the first questions from the audience. The 
topic of the broadcast is “Should Our Public 
Schools Educate for Marriage and Family Rela- 
tions?” The program will be heard over the ABC 
network at 8:30 P.M. EST. 


ANONYMOUS: An anonymous letter in the 
New York Daily News, charging that English teach- 
ers of Madison High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., were 
incorporating Communist doctrine in the English 
syllabus, recently led the Board of Education of 
New York City to ask the principal of the school 
for a report on the English department. The prin- 
cipal’s report, says New York Teacher News, com- 
pletely exonerated the English department. When a 
delegation of Madison High School teachers called 
upon an assistant superintendent to ask that the 
Board of Education adopt a policy of ignoring 
anonymous charges, the teachers were told that the 
practice of honoring unsigned letters was “helpful 
in administering and supervising the schools.” 


WATER: In the face of sharply declining water 
supplies in Michigan, school children of the State 
have been called upon to help in a State-wide 
survey to locate all used and unused wells, says 
Michigan Education Journal. The plan follows 4 
successful experiment in Saginaw County, Mich, 
where pupils under the direction of the county 
school commissioner located and reported on wells 
in the county. 
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